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HE Anglo-Japanese Agreement, of which the terms 

are now before the public, commits this country to 
obligations of a kind hitherto unknown. That we should 
abandon the tradition of abstention from alli- 










The Anglo- = ances which we have observed for nearly a 
Japanese : 
Agreement century,—that we should do so in favour of 






a people who only forty years ago were living 
in the Middle Ages, whose beliefs and thoughts are entirely 
strange to us, and whose language is still unknown to almost 
all even among travelled Englishmen,—is one of the most 
startling developments which have occurred in politics. 
This new departure was occasioned by exceptional condi- 
tions, and may have been more completely justified by them 
than appears on the surface. To pronounce dogmatically 
as to whether it was or was not the wisest course open is 
impossible, and would be useless. The nation has incurred 
an obligation ; and all parties are agreed that it must be 
fulfilled. What is important at present is to realise that 
the new policy is in great measure a venture in the dark, 
that if it settles some difficulties it creates others, and that 
foresight and moderation are evidently necessary if those 
difficulties are to be surmounted. 





























Looking broadly at the history of the last fifteen years, ‘iat 
we can see that the policy of co-operation with Japan, which dct 
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was initiated by a Liberal and carried further by two Con- 
servative governments, has contributed to one 

— and the -esult of immense value. It has helped to 

ar East : 

secure for the nations of the Far East freedom 

to exist and develope on their own lines. British policy had 
to choose between two courses, each open to grave dangers. 
One was to act in concert with Japan, at the cost of a breach 
with one or more of the European Powers ; the other was 
to join with the European Powers in a partition of China. 
A policy of inaction was not practicable. The process of 
nibbling at Chinese territory had begun ; jealousy and the 
fear of rivals would have urged it on at an increasing rate ; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that England, with 
her large commercial interests, would have been forced to 
join in the scramble. The partition of Africa would have 
been repeated, with all the chances of war, which were in 
that case so narrowly avoided. But the partition of China. 
would have been far less excusable, in view of the higher 
capacity of the Chinese for a civilisation of their own. 
And it would almost certainly have been more resisted ; and 


therefore would have been carried out more cruelly. The 
interference of the Western nations in China has been per- 
haps the most discreditable chapter in the whole history of 
the dealings of Europe with non-European nations. It is 
matter for congratulation that that phase of history is over, 
and that England’s action has helped to end it. 


The new situation, however, is full of difficulties, and 
is likely to have results not yet realised by public opinion. 
The Far East may remain open to English 
commerce; but the dominant position of 
Englishmen there will be a thing of the past. 
The rise of Japan will affect everywhere the attitude of the 
Asiatic to the European. We must in the long run modify 
our relations with India, not necessarily for evil, but cer- 
tainly profoundly. Complicated questions will be raised 
by the refusal of Australia to permit Japanese immigration. 
These are difficulties which statesmanship may meet ; but 
they will demand the reconsideration of several British 
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prejudices. Other difficulties, of a more immediately 
pressing kind, will arise out of the new Agreement. Our 
co-operation with Japan has been justified by strong reasons ; 
but it has throughout exposed us to the danger that we 
might be forced into opposition to a European combination. 
Such a combination against the Anglo-Japanese alliance is 
perhaps not at the moment likely; but it might easily 
become a reality if it is discovered or supposed that the 
allies mean to use their power in Asia without consideration 
for the interests of other nations. Even with the most 
judicious handling, causes of friction must arise. How is 
the guarantee of the integrity of China to be applied to the 
vaguely defined Concessions which other Powers, and 
notably Germany, already possess? It will need more 
common-sense than either the English or the German 
Press has lately shown, if these questions are to be settled 
without bitterness. 


The justification of the Agreement will depend on the 
degree in which it tends to promote peace. Used wisely, 
there is no reason why it should not have 
this effect, just as the alliances of the Conti- 
nental Powers have helped to preserve peace 
in Europe. Japan’s first need is undoubtedly peace. She 
emerges from the war with a crushing debt, an industrial 
system disorganised, and a great national transformation 
only half carried through. We may trust that her states- 
men will realise this ; and we may fairly remember that it 
was after the Agreement had been signed that Japan con- 
sented to make peace on terms which surprised the world 
by their moderation. But if the Agreement is to justify 
itself by securing the peace of Asia, it must be used with 
moderation and loyalty towards other Powers. The pro- 
fession of regarding the integrity of China must be kept in the 
spirit and the letter. We must have no more such adven- 
tures as the Tibet Expedition, which have now lost their 
one possible excuse, viz., the fear of Russian encroachment. 
The force of this alliance must not be used to cut Russia 
permanently off from the sea; but endeavours should be 
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made to meet her reasonable demands for an outlet in the 
Dardanelles or the Persian Gulf. In general, we must act 
so as to convince Europe that the Agreement is not designed 
to secure a free hand for ourselves in Asia while excludin 
others. It would be the most hopeful step of all if the 
Anglo-Japanese guarantee of China’s integrity could be 
broadened into an international agreement, in which all the 
great Powers could concur. 


The establishment of relations of absolute equality 
between ourselves and an Asiatic people must sooner or 
The Effect later raise some momentous questions as to 
on India. the status of the three hundred millions of 
Asiatics in our Indian Empire. Coinciding, 

as it does, with a period in which the subjection of the 
people of India has been brought home to them by a series of 
striking measures, and hardly less striking admonitions, the 
alliance is nothing less than an invitation to our Indian fellow- 
subjects to compare their position with that of the Japanese. 
To the educated Hindoos, the contrast, one would think, 
must suggest some bitter reflections. Thus, they have learned 
from Lord Curzon’s speeches of the racial disabilities which 
disqualify them from playing a responsible part as citizens 
or taxpayers—disabilities inherent and incurable, and they 
have seen great constitutional changes introduced without 
an attempt to ascertain how they would be regarded by the 
people ; whilst their local patriotism—an element, one 
would think, not to be lightly discarded in a race alleged 
to be so sunk in political incapacity—has been affronted by 
the partition of Bengal. But they have also learned that 
another Asiatic community occupies the highest place in 
the estimation of their rulers, that the Japancse possess 
every military and civil virtue, every quality in which 
they themselves are found to be deficient, including, in 
a very notable degree, the gift of governing themselves, 
and that, in short, Japan is the one nation qualified to 
act as an ally with Great Britain. Whatever differences 
there may be between the two peoples, a challenge of 
this description is undoubtedly calculated to develope 
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any latent powers of self-assertion on the part of our 
fellow-subjects. 


It would seem, from what is now passing in Bengal, 
that a movement of this character has already assumed 
The Partition considerable proportions. The popular re- 
of Bengal Sentment against the partition, which came 
into force last month with the launching of 

the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, has taken 
shape in a widespread boycott of British manufactures, 
whilst Hindoos and Mahommedans have joined in the 
remarkable demonstrations of mourning which are reported 
as having been held throughout Bengal. Whatever may be 
the use for partition, from an administrative point of view 
—and the dispatches are vague and inconclusive as to this 
—we should have thought that the verdict of public senti- 
ment might be decisive. It may be true, as Lord Curzon 
says, that “the Lieutenant Governor’s difficulties are 
aggravated, and the burden of his work is added to, by the 
notoriously litigious spirit of the people, which grows ‘with 
the advance of popular education, by the incessant criticism 
of the Press, and by the aptitude of the educated classes 
in Bengal for public agitation, and by the extensive and 
searching use that is made of the right of interpellation in 
the Legislative Council.” The real issue is, whether these 
signs of political life ought to be treated as contumacy, 
to be repressed and punished, or as a growth ot public 
spirit capable of enlistment in the work of government. 


Mr. Balfour’s position grows daily more like that of the 
rustic waiting for the river to flow by. But the river of 
English opinion, so far as we can judge from 
Barkston Ash and the other elections, is not 
quite like the natural phenomenon of a placid 
stream, it is not flowing by in cosmic indifference ; it 
lashes itself to fury at the sight of the speculative indi- 
vidual who continues to sit on its bank and smile. Its 
desire to see him get up and go away is becoming irritable, 
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and even intense. Mr. Balfour is playing double or quits. 
The longer he waits, the worse his punishment will be 
in the end, unless something new turns up. In domestic 
politics it is practically impossible that anything new 
should turn up. South Africa is a land of surprises, and 
therefore of hope for those who fish in troubled waters ; 
but there is yet no sign of a surprise from that quarter, 
only the inevitable, long-foreseen vengeance of cause and 
effect, on the heads of those who brought in Chinese slaves 
because the capitalists said they would not have English 
Trade Unionists. Foreign affairs offer a last hope: the 
great Powers are unquiet, but, we think, essentially pacific, 
and likely to remain so, at least for some few years after the 
war that has bled Russia white. So the odds are that, short 
of a bolt as much out of the blue as Parnell’s divorce, Mr. 
Balfour will lose his desperate stake. If so, Liberalism and 
Labour will have lost nothing by waiting, as far as the 
result of the Election goes. 


But what of the things that lie beyond the Election ? 
How are we preparing for them? What things are grow- 
ing underground, during this long winter of 

Social everybody’s discontent ? In politics, if not in 
aan horticulture, such long winters breed hardy 
plants. And, by lending the ear to sundry subterranean 
noises, technically called Autumn Campaign Speeches, we 
should judge that there was cause to hope well of this grow- 
ing. ‘The idea that Social Reform is the prime business of 
the Liberal Party in this age of ours, is slowly but surely 
gaining ground. When so representative a Liberal as Mr. 
Birrell, the least eccentric and excitable of politicians, who is 
not wont to take steps which he may be forced to retrace, 
speaks as clearly as he has recently done on the Liberal 
task of Social Reform, we have an additional indication. 
The significance of the utterances of the Party Leaders was 
noted in an article in our last Number. Mr. Churchill, 
too, is rapidly learning, in the heart of the Lancashire 
democracy, what modern Liberalism must mean. And, 
when The Times writes with sneering hostility of the “social 
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experiments’ which are becoming a main part of the 
Liberal programme, then we have hope. 


This is not a matter of mere words, and academic tend- 
encies. The power of Liberalism to avert Protection will 
ultimately turn on whether it can gain the 
confidence of Labour and the toleration of 
the Labour Party. Labour, that is, the large 
and now rapidly-increasing part of the electorate which, 
without being necessarily obedient to the I. L. P., judges all 
Parties by what they do to better the lot of the working 
man, is ready to judge Liberalism by the measures adopted 
by the next Government. Fair words are no good ; we get 
enough of them from the Tories. If the next Government 
does not pass an Act to remedy the grievances of the Trade 
Unions, and an Act to enable municipalities to rate ground 
values, if it does not assist the acquisition of small hold- 
ings and other rural reforms, and if it does not do at least 
what the Tories so nearly did for the Unemployed, why 
should working men ever vote Liberal again? At any rate 
they will not. They will vote, some Protectionist, and the 
rest Socialist, next time. 


Liberalism 
and Labour 


For Lord Hugh Cecil, though he is right in saying that 
the immediate future belongs to the moderate man, has 
defined the moderate man’s wishes quite wrongly. 

The The moderate man does not consider undenomi- 
—" nationalism a “thing of evil,” nor does he dread 
the safe and slow steps towards social reform of 

the character which we have indicated. Though not a 
specialist in such subjects, he knows it is high time for 
changes in that direction ; and he expects the Liberals to 
lead thither. So much for the moderate man in the middle 
class. In the lower class, the moderate man is determined 
to shoot out any Government that suffers Labour any longer 
to “eat the air promise-crammed.” Of course any real 
progress in Social Reform requires money, and involves 
Rating Reform; wherefore we are glad to see Mr. 
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Asquith’s promise, that liquor licences shall be properly 
taxed. 


A somewhat premature announcement, made in the 
daily papers, has probably buoyed up phthisical patients and 
their friends with hopes which it is to be 
trusted may be fulfilled, but which may be 
long deferred. From recent investigations, 
medical men are satisfied that Koch’s treatment, when 
properly applied, has undoubtedly been of value in cases of 
tuberculosis ; though it is equally certain that hopes were 
raised by it that could never be realised, and that patients 
utterly unfitted for the treatment had the course of the 
disease considerably accelerated by it. As with Professor 
Koch’s treatment, so with Professor Behring’s. Claims that 
are made for any method devised by Behring must receive 
most careful attention ; for it must be remembered that 
everything that he claimed for his antitoxin treatment of 
diphtheria has been fully realised and even more than 
realised. It has long been known that the tubercle bacillus 
and the leprosy bacillus act specially upon the cells. They 
attack the protoplasm directly ; and if, in tuberculosis and 
leprosy, the protoplasm can be strengthened by the action 
of this treated bacillus, there will be some hope of localising 
even fairly-advanced tubercular processes. Under favourable 
conditions, a cellular and fibrous tissue barrier to the advance 
of the tubercular processes is formed. If, by means of 
Behring’s extracted bacilli, this process can be accelerated, 
or intensified, so that a specific re-action and formation of 
fibroid tissue are obtained, we shall have an approximation 
to the normal method of cure or localisation of the disease. 


The Behring 
Cure 
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HE great and unprecedented growth of national 

expenditure in recent years may be seen at a glance by 
a comparison of the Finance Accounts of 1894-5 and 
1904-5. On the face of them these accounts show an 
expenditure, in 1894-5, of £93,918,000, and in 1904-5 of 
£141,956,000o—an increase of £48,000,000, On analysis, 
however, the case is even worse than appears at first sight. " 
These totals do not include either expenditure out ot " 
borrowed money, as on naval and military works, or pay- 
ments to the Local Taxation Accounts out of money inter- 
cepted before payment into the Exchequer. If expenditure 
under these heads be included, as it should be, in the reckon- 
ing, the excess in 1904-5 over 1894-5 reaches the gigantic 
sum of {£°58,000,000. On the other hand, it may be urged h 
with justice that, in making a comparison of expenditure ) 
with a view to founding a charge of extravagance, we ought to 
strike out of account expenditure on the Post Office, which 
stands on quite a different footing from other government 
services. The excess in 1904-5 under this head was 
approximately {6,000,000 ; and, if this amount be deducted, 
it will still be found that the net cost of government in that 
year exceeded the cost ten years earlier, by no less than 
£52,000,000. 

If attention be confined only to the expenditure, in the 
years named, on the navy, army, and civil services (includ- 
ing Customs and Inland Revenue), whether out of revenue 
or out of borrowed money, it appears that the expenditure 


under these heads in 1904-5 was greater than that in 1894-5 
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by £46,241,000.' Of this total, the navy was responsible 
for £22,717,000, the army for {14,155,000 and the civil 
services for £9,369,000. As regards a great part of the 
increase in the charge for the civil services, there is a special 
ground of excuse. Upwards of £6,000,000 of it was due 
to the additional cost of education, in respect of which the 
public demand for a larger contribution from the Exchequer 
has been too insistent to be refused by any Government. 
If, however, we leave the Education vote out of account, the 
increase in the remaining cost of civil government in the 
last ten years has been £3,345,000, or 28 per cent., which 
is more than is justified, either by the growth of the popu- 
lation or by the upward tendency of the national standard 
of living. 

But, when we turn to the enormous additional charge 
for our naval and military services, we are confronted with 
a problem which calls for closer consideration. We natur- 
ally ask whether this large increase of cost has been 
necessary for national defence, or whether we have had 
money’s worth for our expenditure. If it could be shown 
that, gigantic as it is, the expenditure has been called for, 
either by a change in our external relations or by an 
increase in the strength of such foreign Powers as prudence 
might lead us to regard as possible (however improbable) 
foes, we might bear the burden without complaint. John 
Bull has ever shown himself the readiest of tax-payers when 
he is satisfied that his money is being spent in the national 
interest ; his willingness to submit to direct taxation is a 
rare virtue among nations. But, in the present case, the 


1 The difference between the totals of £ 52,000,000 and £ 46,000,000 is 
made up in round numbers, as follows :— 


Excess of expenditure in 1904-5 over 1894-5 on 


National Debt Services s+» 2,000,000 

Payments to Local Taxation 
Accounts... eve wes 3,900,000 

Public Buildings (out of borrowed 


money ) me is 100,000 


Total ... ..» £6,000,000 
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increase of expenditure has been accompanied by no propor- 
tionate advantage of security or efficiency. The highest 
military authority at home tells us that our army to-day 
is not a more effective instrument than it was before the 
Boer War broke upon us; and, as regards the navy, the 
very fact that the administrative changes made by Sir John 
Fisher have permitted the Naval Estimates to be cut down t 
this year by £3,500,000, forces upon us the reflection that 

previous Estimates have been beyond our true needs. 
Under circumstances such as these, of apparent national 
. extravagance, it becomes urgent to enquire whether our 
existing system of government provides sufficient safeguards 
for economy. There is a superstition, for it is little else, 
that it is the function of the House of Commons, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, to exercise control over expenditure. At 
the end of the session, when, under the supply rule, the 
guillotine falls, and sixty, seventy, or any number of millions 
are voted under closure without debate, remonstrance is 
vehement against a rule which allows extravagance to go 
thus unchecked. With rare exceptions, however, debates in 
Committee of Supply do not offer any real opportunity for 
enforcing economy. It is true that, here and there, a vigilant 
eye’ may discern in the Estimates excessive payments for a ¥ 
particular service, as when a zealot for the honour of the ; 
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n House of Commons discovered that the officials of the 
n House of Lords were too many and too highly paid; and 
al occasionally there are debates on great questions of expense. 
a But discussions in Supply are not usually conducted with the 
e object of checking wasteful expenditure. They afford occa- 


sion for the ventilation of every sort of grievance, whether 
relating to the policy by which the public departments are 
directed, or to particular acts of administration. The treat- 
ment of the Volunteers, the administration of the Land Act 
in Ireland, the reserve of guns in the navy, the administra- 
tion of the Factory Acts, the salaries in the postal service— 
these are the great topics of debate, not one of them dealing 
with the expenditure, unless with a view to increasing it. 
The Committee is not adapted for an examination of esti- : 
mates and accounts; the discussions in it are too general B | 
and discursive. But it is adapted for debating grievances ; | 
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and it performs in general the function for which it is 
suited. 

The incompetence of the Committee of Supply (which, 
it must be remembered, is a committee of the whole House) 
to exercise detailed supervision over the Estimates, being 
recognized, it has been suggested that a number of small 
committees should be set up, with the duty of examining 
and reporting upon the Estimates of each department before 
they are considered by the House. A system of control of 
this kind works well in France. A finance committee is 
appointed for each department of government, with full 
power to examine the accounts of the department, and 
to take any steps necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
information requisite for criticism of the Estimates. When 
the official Estimates come to be considered in the Chamber, 
the reports of the finance committees are taken into con- 
sideration at the same time ; and, if the Minister refuses to 
accept any recommendation made in the report, the question 
is left for the decision of the Chamber. Sometimes, but 
not usually, the Minister makes his refusal a question of 
confidence in the Government; and if the Chamber decides 
in favour of the report, the Ministry falls. The report, 
which is drawn up by the leading member of the com- 
mittee, styled the “reporter,” may embrace, not only a 
criticism of the details of the Estimates, but subjects which 
would be more properly included under the head of policy, 
as, for instance, the question whether the total expenditure 
of any department was in excess of national requirements. 

While this system works well in France, it is doubtful 
whether it would prove suitable to the very different 
conditions of Party government in the United Kingdom. 
The habit is strong with us of attaching full governmental 
responsibility to any proposals made upon Ministerial 
authority. In the daily animated clash of debate between 
the two great Parties, a Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have difficulty in withdrawing Estimates deliberately framed, 
and in accepting in their place the proposals of an unofficial 
committee. Such proposals, it may be conjectured, 
would be supported with the full force of the Opposition. 
Arguments of a provocative character, implying censure 
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on Ministerial incompetence, would be freely used. The 
Minister would be forced to eat humble pie. In short, every 
question would tend to become a question of confidence 
in the Government; and the labours of the committee, 
and the fruits of its investigations, would be sacrificed 
to Party discipline. 

There is indeed a further objection to the system, which 
at first sight may appear fanciful, but which, nevertheless, 
is worth taking into account. In France the Government 
consists of comparatively few members ; it numbers in both 
Houses altogether but thirteen, of whom eleven are Ministers 
and two Under-Secretaries. So small a body by no means 
exhausts the talent of the French Parliament ; and there 
remains a considerable number of men to draw upon for the 
arduous and responsible posts of reporters to the various 
finance committees. A reporter of one of the more 
important committees is on the high road to promotion. 
In the present French Government, M. Merlou, Minister 
of Finance, M. Berteaux, Minister of War, M. Thomson, 
Minister for the Navy, M. Clementel, Minister for the 
Colonies, were all formerly reporters of the finance com- 
mittees in respect of the departments for which they hold 
the portfolios. Now it is not suggested that our front 
benches contain all the talent of the House of Commons ; 
outside the official and ex-official circle many men are to be 
found with the weight and authority which come of long 
experience and honest unsparing service in the routine 
business of the House. Still, there are not less than thirty 
members of the Government in the House of Commons. 
So large a number is a considerable drain on a Party’s 
resources in men with the time and ability necessary for 
such a responsible post as the chairmanship of a finance 
committee. The position would call for not less arduous 
work than that imposed on the majority of the members of 
a Government, without the secular advantages attaching to 
officialdom. Men equal to the task would be fit for office ; 
a young man of promise would be more suited to an under- 
secretaryship; an older man would have missed his mark, if 
he were not already included in the official circle. Hence 
there might well arise a difficulty in manning the committees 
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in a way to give them authority adequate to the responsible 
functions which they would be called upon to perform. 

In the House of Commons itself, then, neither in its 
present mode of working nor by the introduction of a new 
system of finance committees, are we likely to find suitable 
safeguards against extravagance. And yet there have been 
times when English government enjoyed a high reputation 
for economy of administration. As has been seen, only ten 
years ago our government, without apparent detriment to its 
efficiency, cost us upwards of fifty millions less than it does 
to-day. We had a navy, an army, and an empire, in 1895. 
As regards the comparative value and sufficiency of our war- 
like preparations at that time, we can call as a witness Mr. 
Balfour, who, in 1896, expressed his belief that “‘ there never 
was a moment in the recent history of this country when the 
British Empire was a better fighting machine than it is at 
the present time.”” We spent less, and we obtained all we 
needed, which, at least in comparison with our later ex- 
perience, is a justification of the financial prudence of those 
days. In the interval, a change has been introduced into 
our financial methods, not declared, nor, perhaps, deliberately 
intended, but none the less real. In 1895 we had an 
effective Treasury Control over expenditure ; to-day that 
control is obstructed and impaired. 

The views of the Government on the subject of Treasury 
Control were expressed by the late Lord Salisbury in some 
remarkable observations which he addressed to the House 
of Lords in 1900. He said: 


“fT say that the exercise of its (the Treasury’s) 


powers in governing every department of the govern- 
ment is not for the public benefit. The Treasury 
has obtained a position in regard to the rest of the 
departments of the government that the House of 
Commons obtained in the time of the Stuart dynasty. 
It has the power of the purse ; and, by exercising the 
power of the purse, it claims a voice in all decisions of 
administrative authority and policy.” 


Here we had a public condemnation, as severe as it was 
unexpected, of a system which for many years had pe, 
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regarded as a peculiarly effective safeguard of economy. 
Treasury Control, which, in the past, had been associated 
with the best kind of administration of national finance, 
had now become, as Lord Salisbury saw it in operation, no 
longer for the public benefit. The deliberate judgment of 
so experienced a Minister cannot be passed by; and yet, it 
may be, after all, that the system itself was not in fault, but 
that an essential condition was wanting for its proper working. 

Treasury Control ought, indeed, under proper conditions, 
to bean ideal method for ensuring economy without impair- 
ing efficiency. We have an expert body of highly-trained 
permanent officials, usually among the most competent of 
any to be found in the public service, with long experience 
of the needs of every department, and without Party bias, 
sitting in judgment on the estimates of expenditure before 
they are introduced into the House of Commons. The 
Treasury can take a comprehensive survey of the financial 
abilities of the nation. Armed with this knowledge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is equipped for delivering the 
weightiest opinion in the Cabinet as to whether the cost 
involved in any new proposal is proportioned to our total 
financial abilities ; and, the question of policy being settled, 
the Treasury can exercise the most careful supervision over 
the details of expense. But it is obvious that two conditions 
are requisite. In the first place, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if not actually Prime Minister, must be second 
only to him in authority in the government, and must have 
his sympathetic support in the working of the system ; in 
the second place, the work of the Treasury officials must 
not be a mere cheese-paring system, but must be based 
upon an intelligent comprehension of the present needs of 
every department. 

The development of the system as an instrument of 
national economy was due to Mr. Gladstone’s association 
with the Exchequer, and came as a concomitant of the high 
authority which he wielded in that office. Of his first 
appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the end of 
1852, Mr. Morley observes: “Mr. Gladstone accepted 
what was soon in influence the second post in the Govern- 
ment, and became Chancellor of the Exchequer” ; and he 
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adds, in a foot-note: “It was not until the rise of Mr. 
Gladstone that a Chancellor of the Exchequer, not being 
Prime Minister, stood at this high level.” 1 The influence 
was due to the influence of the man ; and the authority of 
the Treasury rose with the authority of its chief. 


“ His long reign at the Treasury,” says Mr. Morley, 
“‘and his personal predominance in Parliament and in 
the country, enabled him to stamp on the public 
departments administrative principles of the utmost 
breadth and strength. Thrift of public money, reso- 
lute resistance to waste, rigid exactitude in time, and 
all the other aspects of official duty, conviction that, in 
the working of the vast machinery of State, nothing 
is a trifle—through the firm establishment of maxims 
and principles of this sort, Mr. Gladstone built up a 
strong efficacious system of administrative unity that 
must be counted a conspicuous part of his very. 
greatest work. . . . As Burke put the old Latin saw: 
‘He endeavoured to give us a system of economy, 
which is itself a great revenue.’” ? 


Treasury Control was the instrument of economy in Mr, 
Gladstone’s hands ; and with it he achieved his purpose. 
This then is the system, the power of the Treasury in 
“ governing every department of government,” which Lord 
Salisbury summarised as “ the power of the purse,” and for 
which he expressed his dislike. He did not say in what 
way its operation had not been for the public benefit. 
Whatever might have been his opinion had he fully dis- 
closed his mind, courtesy to his colleague would not under 
any circumstances have permitted him to attribute blame to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his own government ; 
nor did he blame the permanent officials. It was enough 
for his purpose to censure the system, and to leave others to 
fit the cap. But is it the fact that the system itself was at 
fault? Or had a change come over the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, which converted the financial supervision of the 
Treasury into an instrument that could hinder but not 


1 Life of Gladstone. Vol. I., p. 448. 2 Vol. IL, p. 61. 
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check, irritate but not control, and which left the Treasury 
the power to cavil and procrastinate, but not, in the event, 
to curb expenditure ? 

It would be an ungracious task to attempt to define the 
position of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in Lord Salisbury’s 
late Government, if he himself had not provided in his 
speeches ample material for forming an opinion upon the 
subject. Certainly any one who heard his masterly exposi- 
tion of the intricacies of finance, and who had experienced 
his skill in managing the House and in the conduct of his 
Bills, would not willingly make any observations implying a 
criticism on so distinguished a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In his annual Budget statements, however, he frequently 
noted with alarm the growth of expenditure, and uttered 
grave warnings of the need for economy. The warnings 
were in form addressed to the House of Commons; but 
that body cannot primarily be held responsible, either for 
extravagance or economy. A private member cannot 
initiate any proposal entailing expense. He may expatiate 
on the need for more generous expenditure on this or that 
service, and he may grow eloquent on the thriftlessness 
of a short-sighted parsimony; but if he wishes to submit 
a proposal for additional expenditure to the judgment of the 
House, the rules of the House forbid him. Money can 
be voted on the responsibility of the Government alone. 
Again, as regards exercising control over expenditure, we 
have seen how little opportunity discussions in Supply offer 
for a detailed examination of the estimates of the separate 
departments. When, then, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach chided 
the House of Commons for its growing recklessness of 
expenditure, the true culprits were to be found on the 
Treasury bench; and, foremost among them, if he really 
exercised the authority which ought to attach to his 
position, was the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 

Now herein lies the explanation why the system of 
Treasury Control failed of its proper effect in Lord 
Salisbury’s Government. The reproaches of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach were out of place if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was able to exercise the authority which 
attached to that office during the period of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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ascendency ; but they become intelligible if he was over- 
borne by more powerful colleagues. The admirers of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach will think that his influence ought to 
have been greater than it was. But, somehow, it happened 
that he did not fill so great a space in the public eye as 
some others of the Ministers; and his authority in the 
Government appeared to be distinctly less than that of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, to say nothing of the 
Prime Minister. Not a penny could be spent except with 
his approval ; yet expenditure was pressed upon him by an 
authority greater than his. The Treasury “has the power 
of the purse, and, by exercising the power of the purse, it 
claims a voice in all decisions of administrative authority and 
policy.” The voice was overborne ; it might expostulate, 
it might irritate and provoke, but it could not control. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the successors of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
Without in the least detracting from their services and’ 
qualities, it may be said that their experience and influence 
were certainly less than his ; and if the system of Treasury 
Control was not for the public benefit under him, it had less 
chance of successful operation under his successors. 

There is another circumstance which might militate 
against control by the Treasury, though the defect referred 
to now would tend to inefficiency rather than extravagance 
in the public service. It is conceivable that red tape might 
figure too conspicuously in Treasury methods. There 
might be teasing enquiries, irritating delays, ignorant re- 
fusals of proper demands made by the various departments. 
It is not unknown in the history of public offices, that they 
have cultivated in a high degree the art of “‘ how not to do 
it.” There is, in fact, a danger inherent in every bureau- 
cratic system that, while old abuses are tolerated as a matter 
of course, reforms should be regarded with suspicion and 
dislike. Every change involves unaccustomed labour, and 
a break away from the routine of the office. The public, 
in its dealings with the government departments, has from 
time to time complained of official methods ; and it would 
be but an act of poetic justice if these departments, in their 
turn, had suffered from the procrastination and pedantry of 
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the Treasury. But it is not suggested that any such vices 
have flourished in that office; on the contrary, so far as 
can be judged from outside, its work seems to have been 
executed with great efficiency. Had there been any undue 
clogging of administrative action, it could and ought to 
have been remedied by Ministerial authority. It is the 
duty of the Secretary to the Treasury to check any of the 
natural evils which might afflict his department. Large 
questions of policy and great schemes of finance are not for 
him ; but he should be industrious and competent enough 
to master the details of his office, and to exercise a wise 
discretion in allowing or refusing expenditure. 

In the exercise of its control over public expenditure, it 
is possible that the Treasury might have its authority 
strengthened through the medium of committees of the 
House of Commons. The Treasury has not only to resist 
the pressure put upon it by the different departments within 
the circle of government ; it has also to meet the demands 
of numerous leagues and unions outside—a Navy League, 
an Army League, a union of postal servants, a union of 
dockyard workers, and many others, each of which advances 
urgent claims for greater expenditure on the particular 
service with which it is concerned. Against this pressure, 
the Treasury has nothing but its departmental authority to 
assert ; it gets no backing, as it might, from the support of 
a committee of the House. The only finance committee 
which we have at present is the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, the very fact of whose existence, apart from the 
admirable manner in which it does its work, greatly 
strengthens the hands of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. But its duties relate solely to the audit of the 
accounts ; the public money has been voted and spent long 
before it comes under the Committee’s purview. An equally 
strong committee, whether permanent or set up for par- 
ticular occasions only, might be appointed, with advantage, 
to advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer on such matters 
relating to the Estimates as he might think it expedient to 
lay before it. In the suggestion now made, there is no 
approximation to the French system, which, for the reasons 
already stated, does not seem to be adapted to our parlia- 
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mentary conditions, because the matters considered by the 
committee would be such only as, in the judgment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would be proper to submit 
to it. There is a wide range of subjects which of them- 
selves do not belong to Party controversy, and on which 
a prudent Minister might be glad to have the opinion of a 
committee of the House of Commons, whose report, 
delivered before the Estimates were framed, would guide 
the Treasury’s decisions, and strengthen its authority in 
enforcing them. 

Although retrenchment is a Party question at the 
present moment, it need not be and ought not to be so. 
It is so now, because the field on which retrenchment must 
operate is the great expenditure on our war services, for 
which the Governments of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
and more particularly of the latter, have been responsible. 
For the millions engulfed by the army, we have had no 
advantage of additional military strength. As regards the 
navy, we cannot fail to recognise that our activity has 
stimulated the naval development of foreign Powers, leaving 
our comparative strength greater, it is true, but by no means 
in proportion to the increase in our expenditure. In the 
search for absolute security against an attack by any possible 
combination of hostile Powers, we may squander innumer- 
able millions; but, in the event, we shall only obtain 
temporary immunity from a phantom danger at the cost of 
delaying our internal development and permanently impair- 
ing our national strength. With the advent of a Liberal 
Government, urgent claims for expenditure of a different 
kind will arise. The Liberal creed: that in the develop- 
ment of the moral, mental and physical powers of our 
people we have the first line of national defence, entails a 
heavy charge in fitting our people for the industrial com- 
petition of the world, and in ameliorating their social 
conditions. Means will have to be found to meet the new 
burdens cast upon the Exchequer, while, at the same time, 
some of the existing taxes upon the food and industry of the 
people will have to be repealed. No sufficient new sources 
of revenue are open to us; and our principal resource will 
therefore lie in a severe system of economy. 
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What we need immediately is to see at the Exchequer 
once again a statesman of commanding influence. He will 
have giant labours to perform. For ten years the spirit of 
expenditure has been abroad in the land ; and Parliament, 
the public departments, even the people, have become 
affected. But he will have an object worth striving for— 
the remission of taxes which cramp trade or straiten the 
humble means of the poor, the restoration of our credit, the 
infusion of a spirit of efficient economy—money’s worth for 
money spent—into every branch of the public service. 
Fortunately for him, he will find the machinery for his work 
ready to his hand: a Treasury manned by competent officials 
is already in being. But no great work was ever done by a 
mere administrative system ; nor will such a system work of 
itself. The task of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
new Government, in which his authority must receive the 
recognition due to his office, will be to guide, control, and 
inspire the Treasury ; and by its aid he should be enabled to 
re-establish sound methods of economy in every branch of 
the administration. 

RecinaLtpD McKenna 
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HE serious crisis in which the countries ruled by the 
House of Habsburg now find themselves, is of long 
standing, nearly a century old; and at this moment it con- 
stitutes, without doubt, the most complicated of all political 
problems. Nay, one may go further and affirm that, 
whether we look at the number and variety of conflicting 
ideas and forces that go to make up the four centuries of its 
development, or at the actual magnitude of the interests it 
involves and threatens, we shall nowhere find its rival. 
Judge then what extraordinary difficulties confront the 
writer who attempts to present to a foreign public a picture 
of the relations of Austria and Hungary; and in this case 
the difficulty of the task is enhanced by the fact that, as 
England and Austria have scarcely any common interests, 
the national, economic, and social structure of the realms 
of the Habsburgs is usually little known even to your best 
informed publicists. I am fully aware of the objections 
and difficulties that beset this undertaking of mine ; yet the 
increasing interest which the British public is now showing 
in our constitutional troubles encourages me to hope that 
my attempt, however defective, will not be altogether 
unwelcome. Indeed, the importance to England of these 
struggles in the Dual Monarchy grows in proportion to 
their intensity. They are still internal and domestic 
struggles ; but it is the peculiar characteristic of our con- 
stitutional problems that almost all of them under certain 
conditions may, and perhaps must, develope into problems 
of foreign policy. No argument will be required to prove 
that, in such a case, Great Britain could not be a wholly 
uninterested spectator. 
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It will appear, from a comparatively superficial view of 
the facts, that there is not one political crisis in Austria- 
Hungary but three; though the three, it is true, are 
intimately connected. First, there is a crisis in the Party 
politics of Hungary; next, there is a crisis in the Austrian 
Constitution ; and, lastly, there is the crisis in the imperial 
relationship of Austria and Hungary. In this article I 
confine my attention to the last; not only because it will 
disclose the unsolved political difficulties that exist in the 
Lands and States of the Habsburg dynasty, but also because 
of the profound influence it has exerted upon the course of 
events, both in Austria and in Hungary, and the many 
political antagonisms it has nourished and brought into 
active operation. It is the source to which the difficulties 
of Austrian government, and the troubles of the Magyar 
Parties, may distinctly be traced, at least in their most 
recent and aggravated form. Hence it comes to pass that, 
in order to understand the present position of affairs in 
Austria and Hungary, and the relationship between them, 
a knowledge of the history of that relationship is absolutely 
indispensable ; and to get that knowledge we must start 
with some events of the distant past. 

The year 1526 was the starting point for a new develop- 
ment of the Austrian monarchy. Upon the defeat of the 
last independent Hungarian King by the Turks in the battle 
of Mohacs, and his subsequent fall from power, there came 
into force the Treaties of Succession which the Emperor 
Maximilian had concluded with the reigning national 
dynasties of Bohemia and Hungary. In both countries 
the crown now fell by right to the House of Habsburg ; 
but there was an important difference, which led to very 
different results in the two cases. ‘The Crown of Bohemia 
was actually inherited by Ferdinand the First. But the 
Hungarian nobility retained the right of electing their 
King; and so Ferdinand the First found himself opposed 
by another King of Hungary, John Zapolya, elected by 
that part of the Hungarian nobility which distrusted the 
Habsburgs. 

There is one great political fact which gives the key to 
the whole situation of Austria-Hungary, from that time 
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and for upwards of two centuries afterwards ; that is, the 
pressure of the conquering Turks. In 1540, the Sultan 
took possession of Budapest; and more than half the 
ancient Kingdom of Hungary remained in Turkish hands 
fora hundred and fifty years. The Habsburgs ruled only 
the west and north-west. ‘The middle and the south 
remained under the Ottoman rule. In the east, however, 
there arose, not without endless fighting and disorder, an 
opposition Hungarian Kingdom, independent and composed 
of seven cities; and this, supported by Turkey, remained 
almost unceasingly at feud with the German Emperor. 
The fact, moreover, that a great part of the Hungarian 
nobles had belonged to the Protestant faith since the middle 
of the sixteenth century, had helped to maintain this state 
of things. In order to protect their faith, the Reformed 
Magyars continued to ally themselves with the Turks 
against the strongly Catholic policy of the Habsburgs, 
which was especially bitter at the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The relief of Vienna from the Turkish siege, and the 
unbroken series of victories won by the Emperor’s army, 
brought about the first great change in Hungary. The 
country, desolated by Turkish rule, and drained, not only of 
its resources but in great part of its population, was now 
ready to submit to the German Imperial dynasty—to which 
it owed its deliverance. The hereditary right of the 
House of Habsburg to the Hungarian crown was officially 
recognised by the Parliament at Pressburg. But, even 
under such great difficulties as these, the Hungarian nobles 
were able to maintain the ancient Constitution of the 
kingdom. It is worth while giving a sketch, however 
hasty, of the features of this Constitution. 

The Hungarian Constitution can indeed be nowhere 
better understood than in England.t For the foundation 
stone of the Hungarian Constitution, the so-called Golden 
Bull of King Andreas II, dated in the year 1222, is, like 
Magna Carta, of very ancient date. In both cases starting 
from the first great victory won over the King’s authority, 
1 Cf. the interesting book of a Hungarian scholar, Elemér Hantos, The 


Magna Charta of the English and the Hungarian Constitution. London, 1904. 
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the law of the Constitution has continued to develope from 
the feudal Constitution which lay at its root. The English 
and the Hungarian are, up to the present, the only two 
Constitutions known to the modern world which are un- 
written, and which have developed continuously from the 
earliest period by a living evolution of the body politic. In 
both cases, the Constitution is the result of accretions during 
many generations, from many different sources, from agree- 
ments and laws, but most of all from the practical application 
of the constitutional law already in existence. And the 
resemblance goes still further, as even a superficial glance 
shows. In Hungary there exists, just as in England, a 
territorial organisation which, reaching back to the very 
oldest period of the formation of the State, forms the im- 
perishable groundwork of the Constitution. The counties 
(comitatus), to which were added later the independent town 
municipalities, that took their rise from the counties, 
constitute, like the counties and boroughs in England, the 
whole domestic administration and local jurisdiction. More- 
over, this fundamental principle of the Constitution has 
remained in Hungary for 600 years, untouched, and un- 
assailable, through every political storm. 

True, there are also the most profound differences 
between the English and the Hungarian Constitutions. In 
England, by means of the union of the knights of the shires 
and the municipal deputies, Parliament, while yet in its 
infancy, got rid of its feudal character ; but in Hungary, up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, the nation, in the 
sense meant by constitutional law, consisted exclusively of 
the nobility. ‘The nobles alone in Hungary are really full 
citizens. The Constitution guarantees their rights and 
preserves them the important privilege of freedom from 
taxation. Another proof of the highly feudal character of 
the ancient Hungarian Constitution is the fact that Hungary 
never attained, as England did, a true administrative central 
power. 

The King and the Nation, in the constitutional sense, 
that is, the Crown and the Parliament, which embodies the 
Populus Hungaricus, appear through centuries as two more 
or less rival powers. Atan early stage there also appeared in 
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Hungary—and here we see another parallel to English 
development—a distinction between the higher and the 
lower nobility. The members of the former, summoned 
personally to the Parliament, constituted, in conjunction 
with the high judges of the Royal Court, the Upper Table, 
or House of Magnates; on the other hand, the lower 
nobility, who were already at an early date very numerous 
in Hungary, as the House of Representatives or Lower 
Table, had in their hands the whole political power. Each 
of the comitatus sent two delegates to the Parliament. 
These alone determined by their votes the decisions of the 
Lower House ; to the share of the representatives of the 
towns and the Church, taken together, there fell only a 
single vote. The deputies of the counties were, and 
remained up to the middle of the nineteenth century, bound 
by the recommendations (mandata) of their constituents. 
These last, the counties, in whom therefore the whole 
political strength of the country resided, consisted, legally 
speaking, of the entire body of nobles of each county, who, 
in the periodic county assemblies (congregationes) chose the 
judges and administrators of the county, and also from time 
to time, when Parliament was summoned, the deputies. 

The King has no direct representative in Parliament. 
He deals with both Houses or Tables through legates.} 

The Tables debate separately ; and only when the agree- 
ment of both Houses has been established by means of 
messengers, is a general formal sitting held to ratify the 
contents of the Law. The King’s assent makes these 
decisions (representationes) law. 

As in England, so in the Middle Ages i in Hungary, the 
Magnates were the preponderating power in political life. 
But, since the sixteenth century, the inferior nobles embodied 
in the Lower House have become more and more the lead- 
ing element, and the real directors of the nation’s policy. 
From the strong soil of the county organisation, the inferior 
nobility draws its united and unconquerable political strength. 
This national organisation of local administration and 


1 In the formal sittings, but in these alone, the Presidents are the King’s 
representatives—the Viceroy (called Pa/atinus) in the Upper Hause, and the 
Personal (Commissarius) of the King in the Lower House. 
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jurisdiction has always been the real bulwark of the 
Constitution. The autonomy of the counties and muni- 
cipalities is more complete and powerful than in England, 
In their hands lies the whole judicial and administrative 
apparatus of the kingdom. Even up to the present day, 
except in matters of finance, there is no local authority in 
Hungary which derives its power from the King or the 
central government ; and moreover the counties possess the 
right of examining the King’s ordinances, with reference to 
their effect upon the Constitution, remonstrating against 
those which appear to them unconstitutional, and suspending 
their working. This right is all the more important, 
seeing that the Crown (as was the case in England, practic- 
ally speaking, until the Revolution) has a far-reaching 
power of ordinance. In these rights the Hungarian nobles 
found a powerful weapon against the Crown, and against 
any attempts to form a strong central administrative power. 

Such was the Constitution which the Habsburgs found 
in force when the crown of Hungary came to them by 
right of inheritance ; and it was maintained unaltered as 
the palladium of the national independence, despite the 
threefold division of the kingdom which resulted from the 
Turkish invasion. The deliverance of the country from 
her hereditary foes by the Emperor’s army bore its first 
fruit to the Habsburgs in 1687, when the Parliament at 
Pressburg finally recognised them as the rightful heirs to 
the throne. 

Some years later, when the Imperial army sought out 
the Turks in their own country and overcame them, and 
when Hungary, whose territory, greatly extended, but half- 
depopulated, had been in part newly colonised by the 
Imperial Government, was longing for a lasting peace, a 
further important step was taken. In the famous Pragmatic 
Sanction, which the Hungarian Parliament formally recog- 
nised as law in 1723, the right of succession in the ruling 
House was extended in future to the female line. The 
same ordinance was promulgated likewise in all the 
Emperor’s German and Slavonic hereditary dominions ; and 
thereby, with the express assent of Hungary, a lasting 
engagement was entered —_ by both divisions, Austrian 
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and Hungarian, that all the dominions indicated therein 
should in the future descend in the dynasty according to 
the same laws of inheritance. Only in the case of the com- 
plete extinction of the House of Habsburg was the right 
of election secured for the Hungarian States, a provision 
which did not apply to Bohemia. Also it was expressly 
recognised in the Pragmatic Sanction by Hungary, that 
thereby a lasting alliance between the Austrian dominions 
and Hungary was formed for the joint defence of both 
countries. 

By this law, then, the Sanctio Pragmatica of the Emperor 
Charles VI, dualism was made the foundation stone of the 
whole Constitution of the Habsburg dominions. The 
Kingdom of Hungary on the one side, and the Austrian 
hereditary dominions on the other, constitute, in accordance 
with the Pragmatic Sanction, two separate wholes, which, 
nevertheless, possess in the Crown and its hereditary right a 
common head and guiding power. But, from the very 
beginning, there was a far-reaching difference between the 
two parts. The Austrian dominions, however they may 
have come to the House of Habsburg, were at that time 
one and all territories under an absolute rule. Hungary, on 
the other hand, was an independent kingdom ; and the 
King gave it his express assurance, at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the Pragmatic Sanction, that it should not 
be ruled “after the pattern of the other provinces of the 
Crown,” but in strict accordance with its Constitution, and 
the prerogatives allowed to the King by the principles of 
that Constitution. 

Dualism then took its rise at a time when Hungary 
found reliance upon Austria a necessity. The Habsburg 
kingdom, therefore, was in reality founded about a century 
previous to 1805, when, by the assumption of the title of 
Emperor on the part of Francis I, its constitutional unity 
became manifest in Europe. It gave the Hungarians the 
necessary security against foreign enemies, and at home 
guaranteed to them the maintenance of the Constitution 
and the independence of the Hungarian nation. During the 
eighteenth century, however, the authority of the Emperor- 
King, and of the central government in Vienna which 
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formed his Council, made forward strides, strides none the 
less unquestionable because there was no change in the law. 
A series of Hungarian offices which have their seat at the 
Imperial Court, and are thereby more or less withdrawn 
from national influences, exercised from without the 
country as much of the central authority as the Hungarian 
Constitution permitted. The Hungarian Court Chancery 
and the Hungarian Court Chamber are the most important 
of these offices. But, above and beyond this, the Emperor’s 
influence made itself felt ; for in his State Council, which 
advised and watched over the whole policy and administra- 
tion of the Imperial House, Hungarian affairs also came 
under discussion. Moreover, the King always had imme- 
diate control of important financial revenues from Hungary, 
even though the personal exemption of the nobility from 
taxation, the absence of indirect taxes, and the decisive 
right of the Parliament to authorise direct contributions, 
remained unassailed. Finally, the Emperor exercised in 
Hungary also the full rights of the Chief Commander in 
time of war. The regiments recruited in Hungary, paid 
out of Hungarian revenues, formed an integral part of the 
Imperial Army. During the last two centuries—it is 
important to bear this in mind—there has never been by 
right an independent Hungarian army. 

The relationship thus established, between Hungary and 
the lands of the Austrian Crown, remained unaltered for 
close upon fifty years more. There was a tariff boundary 
between Hungary and Austria; but this was not excep- 
tional, as separate tariffs existed up to the time of Josef II 
in most of the lands of the Austrian Crown. The whole 
constitution and organisation of Hungarian Government 
remained undisturbed, or at least undestroyed, from 1723 
to 1848. A Reichstag, it is true, was summoned under 
Charles VI, and at rare intervals in the reign of Maria 
Theresa ; but, nevertheless, the prerogatives of the Crown 
in Hungary, though often employed with energy by Maria 
Theresa, were only exercised within their proper con- 
stitutional limits. The rule of Josef II, cleverest among 
the enlightened absolutists of the eighteenth century, cer- 
tainly made reckless encroachments on the Constitution of 
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Hungary. His pet idea of a centralised and Germanised 
empire led him to flat denials and violations of the Con- 
stitution. It is well known with what determination and 
success Hungary resisted his innovations. Shortly before 
the end of his brief reign, Josef II was forced to withdraw 
all his novelties, and to restore the ancient Constitution. 
His successor knew how to make crafty concessions ; and 
it was to the skilful compromises of Leopold II that the 
old “ Avar” constitution of Hungary owed two more 
generations of unreformed existence. How the forces set 
in motion by Josef II’s policy gathered strength, how in 
Hungary, in the first half of the nineteenth century, resist- 
ance was gradually organised against the paralysing régime 
of Metternich, how the currents of political and commercial 
regeneration grew in volume and strength, until they finally 
found leadership and direction in the powerful personality 
of Ludwig Kossuth—all this must be passed by. The 
result of the great national uprising in Hungary was the 
revolution of 1848; and that constitutes the second grand 
step in the story of the Austro-Hungarian connection. 
Ludwig Kossuth was always striving with impetuous 


energy for the attainment of two great ends. In the first 


” 


place, he wanted at a single blow to convert the “ Avar 
or feudal constitution of Hungary into a modern repre- 
sentative government, and so to introduce the system of 
parliamentary government ; secondly, he sought to weaken 
the union with Austria as far as possible, and, in place of the 
existing union between the two parts of the Habsburg 
Empire, which always tended to favour imperial centralis- 
ation, to substitute a mild form of personal union. Both 
these aims were won by constitutional methods in the 
revolutionary legislation of the last old Hungarian Reichs- 
tag. Under the imperious leadership of Kossuth, the 
Reichstag, in the months of March and April 1848, passed 
the famous Article III for the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion ; and to this Article the Imperial Government, hard 
pressed on all sides, gave, after a short resistance, its 
reluctant assent. 

After this victory of the Hungarian party of independ- 
ence and revolution, what remained of the union between 
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Austria and Hungary was really no more than an identity 
of rulers. The whole governing power of Hungary was 
straightway concentrated in a parliamentary cabinet of 
Ministers ; and to none of the central boards in Vienna 
was left any legal influence or authority in Hungary. The 
reformers also abolished what remained of the old central 
authorities in Hungary, such as the Court Chancellery and 
the Court Chamber. In this new Constitution, the army 
was intended to be a sort of Hungarian militia, to be 
administered by a Responsible Minister, and only to be used 
beyond the Hungarian frontier with the express assent of 
the Hungarian Cabinet. In other respects, as regards the 
control of the army and foreign policy, and of other 
imperial concerns, the Constitutional Law of 1848 was 
entirely silent—a very significant thing when one comes to 
consider later developments and the actual position of affairs 
to-day in Austria-Hungary. I need not dwell upon the 
fact that these enactments scarcely had time to operate ; for 
the storm of Kossuth’s revolution was ended by the revolu- 
tionary war, the dynasty was deposed, and was only restored 
by force of arms with the assistance of Russia. The idea 
of a Hungary completely independent of Austria, then 
realised for the first time in a legal and constitutional 
manner, has been, from that day to this, a potent memory 
and motive force in the political thought and Party develop- 
ments of Hungary. 

The next scene in our history is a complete reversal of 
the picture. The years 1849-60 are a period of triumphant 
reaction under a revived system of centralisation. The Law 
and Constitution of Hungary were ruthlessly swept away by 
a dominant Austrian absolutism under the leadership of 
Prince Schwarzenberg and Dr. Bach. But this was also 
the time in which the Hungarian nation, undaunted by the 
bloody suppression of its uprisings, and unsubdued by all 
the bitter experiences of 1849, fortified itself by an obstinate 
passive resistance against the new régime. 

The defeat of Austria on the battlefield of Solferino led 
necessarily to a gradual change of government on both sides 
of the Leitha. In Hungary,the old Constitution was restored ; 
the Landtag was summoned, and so an opportunity was 
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offered of substituting for revolution and absolutist reaction 
the stolen banner of constitutional continuity. There now 
stood forward as the leader of an overwhelming majority of 
the Hungarian nation, and of their House of Commons, Francis 
Deak, a man whose purity of character, statesman-like skill, 
and love of justice, undoubtedly placed him in the first rank 
of the European statesmen of the nineteenth century. The 
problem which now confronted the Hungarian nation, the 
Emperor, and the Austrian Government, when once con- 
stitutional government had been restored in Hungary, was 
certainly difficult, if not insoluble. How could Hungary, 
which, according to the national ideas, had since 1848 been 
united to Austria in a merely personal union, though in fact, 
since 1849, it had been incorporated as the province of 
an undivided Habsburg State—how was she to obtain 
recognition of her claim to full constitutional autonomy, 
when the centralising party in Austria, after ten years 
of power, refused their assent, declaring that the Hungarian 
Constitution had been forfeited by the revolution and its 
consequences? But the leading men in Hungary were at 
that time well aware, and quite ready to recognise, that only 
by way of a compromise between the views of extremists 
could they hope to attain a reform of the Constitution which 
would strengthen the Habsburg dynasty in its relations with 
the great Powers, while it gave substantial satisfaction to 
their own aspirations. 

The old kind of dualism, as it had been created by the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and as it had developed in connection 
with the old Hungarian central authorities, was a system 
which placed the foreign policy of the country, as well 
as its military forces, under the command of the Emperor. 
But the creation of Parliamentary Government in 1848, 
and of a Hungarian Ministry dependent on Parliament, had 
made a recurrence to that system impossible. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of the Emperor, and of his 
dynastic interest in the maintenance of an Empire capable 
by its military strength and political unity of playing the 
part of a great Power in the world, the purely personal 
union prescribed by Article III of the Law of 1848 was 
unacceptable. The Hungarian leaders were themselves 
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disposed to a compromise; for they were strongly convinced 
that the financial and commercial weakness of Hungary 
required Austrian support, and they were also fully alive 
to the necessity of a uniform direction of foreign and 
commercial policy, as well as of the military organisation of 
the Dual Monarchy. 

Amid the many conflicting interests and diverse political 
currents of the time, the centralising party at first made its 
influence most strongly felt at the Imperial Court. Its 
leader was the Austrian Minister Schmerling ; and its 
policy found clear expression in the Constitution of February 
1861, which, while maintaining a distinct Hungarian 
Landtag for the management of the internal administration 
of Hungary, as well as an Austrian Parliament called the 
“Narrower Reichsrath” for the transaction of purely 
Austrian business, set up at the same time, over both 
countries, a superior central Parliament, called the “ Stronger 
Reichsrath.” This superior body, which was to represent 
the whole Empire, was to be formed out of members 
indirectly elected by all the Landtags, or Diets, including 
the Hungarian Landtag; and its function would have been 
to control those affairs which were regarded as the common 
interests of the whole Empire, such as military and financial 
organisation, foreign policy, Customs duties, and other 
indirect taxes. The immediate result of this, our latest 
experiment in centralisation, was to strengthen Hungarian 
resistance. Under the leadership of Francis Deak, the 
Hungarian Landtag, backed by the whole political activity 
of the country, refused to recognise the new Reichsrath, 
or to send delegates to take part in its deliberations. Nay 
more, it was solemnly declared, that all Austrian inter- 
vention in Hungary was unconstitutional, and _ that 
parliamentary union in any form was incompatible with 
the constitutional laws of Hungary. Thus affairs were 
again brought to a standstill; again the question of Austro- 
Hungarian relations was opened; and not only so, but 
the new Austrian Constitution, which had only just been 
granted by the Emperor, was again suspended in the 
year 186s. 

Again, as in 1848, the Austro-Hungarian crisis was 
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decided by other events. The defeat of the Imperial army by 
Prussia, and the final extrusion of Austria from the German 
Bund, as well as the loss in Venetia of the last Italian 
province belonging to the Habsburgs, compelled the Crown 
to enter upon a new path. To re-establish on a new and 
permanent basis the connection between Austria and Hun- 
gary, was now rightly regarded as the most important task 
of Habsburg statesmanship ; and that task was promptly 
and zealously undertaken by the Court—this time with com- 
plete readiness to yield to the Hungarian demands. What 
had been so long delayed now came on the swift wings of 
fear. Buta short time before, the demands of the Hun- 
garian patriots, which were at once less extensive and more 
favourable to Austria, had been rejected with Schmerling’s 
confident words “We can wait.” Now the men in authority 
at Vienna were prepared to make concessions of a most 
fundamental character. 

Deak, the father of the Hungarian nation, with Count 
Andrassy, who afterwards became Imperial Chancellor, 
showed themselves, at that critical moment, as wise in 
negotiating an agreement as they had before shown them- 
selves stiff and determined in opposition. So it came to 
pass, that Hungary assumed an attitude of compliance, and 
declared her readiness to abandon the stereotyped constitu- 
tionalism of the Independence Party (which had hitherto 
refused to accept anything short of the Laws of 1848) and, 
instead of personal union, to agree upon dualism as the basis 
of Austro-Hungarian union. The programme formulated 
by the Hungarian Reichstag obtained the unconditional 
assent of the Emperor. The negotiations were actually 
carried on, as the Hungarians had always required, between 
the King and the nation. The Austrian Parliament, indeed, 
had been again summoned after the war when the “ Febru- 
ary Constitution ” was restored. But such a Parliament as 
that was powerless as against the Crown; for it onl 
represented a fraction of the population, the nobility, the 
bureaucracy, and the great manufacturers, and, even so, 
owing to the abstention of the Czechs, it was a mere Rump 
Parliament. In the end, therefore, it gave a reluctant assent 
to all the burdens that were imposed on Austria by the 
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agreement between the Crown and the Magyars. The fact 
that a foreigner, Baron Beust, had to be borrowed from 
Saxony to carry through the affair, is symbolical of the 
treatment meted out to the people and Parliament of 
Austria. Throughout the transaction, they were unrepre- 
sented and powerless ; and their vital interests were safe- 
guarded by a foreigner ! 

So came about the famed Austro-Hungarian “ Aus- 
gleich” of 1867. It was not a compact of the peoples and 
Parties of Austria with those of Hungary; it was a sub- 
mission, dictated by the Crown, and imposed upon the 
poor- spirited peoples whose interests it sacrificed to the 
imperious importunity of the Magyar aristocracy. It must 
be remembered, too, that the Hungarian leaders on that 
occasion, even if they could fairly stand for the whole 
Magyar race, were yet the representatives of but a minority 
of the population of Hungary. Many millions of Germans, 
Slavs, Roumanians, Ruthenians, and Serbs, had no opportu- 
nity of expressing themselves. The Croats, who constituted 
an independent member of the Hungarian kingdom, were 
craftily detached by the Magyars by means of a separate 
agreement, which, though flattering to the national vanity 
at the time, has proved very burdensome and oppressive. 

Thus the modern phase of Austro-Hungarian relations 
begins with a complete political victory for the Magyars. 

Joser ReEpLIcH. 
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THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TRAFALGAR 


OW that the jubilation aroused by the centenary of 

Nelson’s great triumph has subsided, it may be 
well to enquire what results accrued from the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Perhaps in the case of few victories has the outcome 
been so different from that which has been assigned to it in 
the popular belief. The reason for this confusion of thought. 
is not hard to discover. The years 1803-1805 had been to 
our countrymen years of “ the great fear.” Their thoughts 
turned, with tense expectation, towards the coasts of Kent 
and Picardy. On the cliffs at and near Boulogne, an army 
of well-nigh 150,000 veterans was encamped, led by the 
greatest warrior of the age, and by captains of almost equal 
prowess. A huge flotilla rode in the harbours of Etaples, 
Boulogne, Ambleteuse, Calais, and thence as far as Flushing, 
in readiness to transport this formidable host to the coasts of 
Kent or Essex, as soon as a convoying fleet should appear. 
On the British coasts, numbers and enthusiasm were by no 
means lacking. But where was the organisation, where 
were the leaders, that could victoriously oppose the Grand 
Army led by Napoleon and his Marshals? Few persons 
shared the confidence that possessed Wordsworth during 
his unusually bellicose mood in the autumn of 1803. 


“Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 
The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout, 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people, on their own beloved land 
Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 
Of a just God for liberty and right.” 
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The dearth of organising power and military talent at 
home (Sir Arthur Wellesley did not return from India until 
the summer of 1805) caused grave searchings of heart ; and 
most patriots sympathised secretly with Wordsworth when, 
in a more subdued mood, he gazed from the Dover valley 
back on France, and saw— 


“— the coast of France how near! 
Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood.” 


At last, in the autumn of 1805, these fears died down ; 
and then came the news of Trafalgar. What more natural 
than to connect the new sense of security that supervened, 
after the first painful shock at the news of the death of 
Nelson had passed away, with his last exploit? The im- 
pression that England’s safety from invasion resulted from 
the Battle of Trafalgar, was strengthened when men came 
to read the last despatches and letters of the hero. Every- 
thing bore eloquent witness to his determination to force on 
a battle as decisively as possible. The evidence which Mr. 
Newbolt has brought together in his recent work, The Year 
of Trafalgar, serves to illustrate anew the eagerness evinced 
by Nelson to close with the enemy in the shortest possible 
time, wholly regardless of the terrible risks in which his 
tactics must involve the leading ships of both of his attack- 
ing columns. Everything impelled him to strike with the 
utmost vigour. The weary months of waiting off Toulon, 
the consciousness of failing strength, the many irritations 
of that long baffling chase after Villeneuve to the West 
Indies and back, would alone have led him to seek to 
annihilate his elusive antagonists. 

But there was another consideration, which has never 
received due notice. Nelson, so far as we can judge from 
his despatches, believed, up to the very end, that England 
was still in danger of invasion from the Grand Army and 
its flotilla at Boulogne, provided that a convoying fleet 
could reach that all-important point. The evidence on this 
topic is not conclusive ; but it is fairly strong. First, it 
must be remembered that Napoleon remained at Boulogne 
until September 2nd, 1805, and that, while superintending 
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the movements of the mass of his troops away from that town 
towards the Rhine in order to confront the legions of 
Austria, he took all possible precautions to prevent the new 
plan from becoming known to the British cruisers in the 
offing. His decree of August 30th ordered that the flat- 
bottomed boats which were at Etaples, Wimereux, and 
Ambleteuse, should sail to Boulogne as soon as possible, and 
that Admiral Lacrosse at Boulogne should seize every 
opportunity to attack the British and keep them far off. 
This concentration of the flotilla, and these harrying tactics, 
must have led our seamen for several days to suppose that 
the great move against the coast of Kent was about to be 
made. They knew not the whereabouts of Villeneuve, and 
therefore kept up all the old precautions. The result was, 
that the departure of the bulk of the Grand Army from 
Boulogne, which actually began on August 3Ist, was not 
known in England for many days; and (this is the import- 
ant point) Nelson and his captains seem to have had no 
knowledge of it when they went into battle at Trafalgar. In 
these days of telegraphs, this may seem incredible. But the 
marvel disappears if we remember that Nelson hoisted his 
flag on the Victory at Portsmouth on September 14th, and 
sailed from St. Helen’s Roads on the next day. It is cer- 
tain that, at that time, no news of the departure of the 
Emperor and of most of his army for the interior of France 
could have reached Portsmouth. There is not a word in 
Nelson’s letters, or in the account of his interviews with 
Ministers in London, that reveals any perception of the 
real facts of the case. All that was known with certainty 
was, that Villeneuve had arrived at Cadiz, on August 18th. 
That piece of news was brought very quickly to London by 
Captain Blackwood of H.M.S. Eurya/us, on September 2nd ; 
and it led to the request for Nelson’s services once more. 
Thus, while affairs on land were as deceptive as a 
mirage, the naval situation was fairly clear. The great 
fleet which, with that of Ganteaume, at Brest, menaced the 
safety of Britain, was for the present unable to get through 
to Boulogne. Its objective might be that port, or it might 
be the Mediterranean. Ministers had to face the possibility 
of the latter alternative, with the prospect of a long and 
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complicated pursuit, in case Villeneuve evaded Colling- 
wood’s blockading squadron and reached that sea. 

But there was also the possibility that the retreat to 
Cadiz was a feint, and that, at the first opportunity, the 
great fleet would seek to resume its original mission and 
convoy the flotilla across. Nelson kept an open mind on 
the subject. On the one hand, there was the chance that 
the Emperor would adhere to his plans with his wonted 
tenacity, and would not leave Boulogne without doing some- 
thing to justify his conduct in spending vast sums of money 
on the ships, boats, and harbours along that coast. As far 
as Nelson knew, there was nothing to tempt Napoleon away 
from Boulogne. On September 30th, when off Cadiz, he 
wrote a letter to Sir John Acton, expressing the hope that 
“both Austria and Russia have begun” the war against 
Napoleon. But this was mere conjecture ; and, short of 
that event, scarcely anything would be likely to divert 
Napoleon from his plan of invading England. In another 
letter of the same date, Nelson wrote sarcastically about a 
small British force destined for Naples ‘doing good to the 
common cause”; but he also stated that he had scarcely 
discussed anything but naval matters with Ministers in 
London. He evidently hoped that the Anglo-Russian 
expedition, then at or near Naples, would protect that coast, 
but was concerned to hear of three French sail-of-the-line, 
with as many cruisers, being ready for sea at Toulon. This 
portended trouble for the allied expedition at Naples ; and 
he begged the Admiralty for more ships, above all more 
frigates, which he might use in the Mediterranean. 

Once again, however, his thoughts swung round to the 
safety of England. ‘Some day or other” (he wrote, on 
October 8th) “that Buonaparte, if he lives, will attempt 
the invasion and conquest of Great Britain.” But obviously 
he believed that the safety of his native land rested with the 
fleet then watching Cadiz, and that a crushing blow dealt 
to Villeneuve might compel the Emperor to make peace. 
“We can, my dear Coll[ingwood] have no little jealousies 
(he wrote on the gth). We have only one great object in 
view, that of annihilating our Enemies, and getting a glorious 
Peace for our Country.” 
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The secret orders from the British Admiralty, dated 
September 21st, which reached him on October 8th, threw 
little light on the perplexities of the general situation. The 
Admiralty enjoined on Nelson the need of covering the 
operations of the British expedition at Naples, when the 
blockade of Cadiz was provided for. In his reply of 
October roth, Nelson pointed out the virtual impossibility 
of complying with the new instructions, until Villeneuve 
should be disposed of. Amidst the distracting gloom that 
surrounded him, one thing alone was clear, that the allied 
fleets then in Cadiz must be, not merely conquered, but 
annihilated. As far as we can judge from his letters and 
conversations, this was all that Nelson knew of the actual 
state of European affairs when he went into battle, deter- 
mined to “give them such a shaking as they (the enemy) 
never yet experienced. At least I will lay down my life in 
the attempt.” 

It is pathetic to turn from the twilight of Nelson’s 
beliefs and surmises, to events as they then unfolded them- 
selves. They were such as to vitiate every hope that peace 
would be the speedy outcome of his triumph. Judging 
from the very imperfect information at his command, he 
was justified in indulging that hope. But even before he 
left “dear dear Merton,” on September 13th, events had 
transpired which altered the whole trend of history. A few 
days previously, the Austrian army under General Mack 
entered Bavaria, with the aim of compelling the Elector to 
join the Austro-Russian alliance and declare against Napoleon. 
The French Emperor, long aware of the storm gathering in 
the east, left Boulogne on September 2nd, to be ready to 
profit by any imprudence that the Habsburgs might commit ; 
and when Nelson was journeying across the Surrey hills to 
Portsmouth, Napoleon was laying down plans at St. Cloud 
which led up to the brilliant triumph at Ulm on October 
19—2o0th. 

It is of high interest to compare Napoleon’s despatches 
with those of Nelson at the same time. While the admiral 
believed that the solution of the European problem lay in 
his hands, Napoleon, having the advantage of a far wider 
and more accurate survey of events, saw that the whole 
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interest had suddenly shifted from the sea to the land. 
Sea power, for the present, he held in small account. 
Everything depended on his ability to defeat the new 
Coalition. Whereas, before the days (August 28-30th) of 
his momentous decision to turn against Austria and Russia, 
nine out of ten of his despatches turned on matters connected 
with the hoped-for invasion of England ; thenceforth, on 
the contrary, naval affairs fell away into the background. 
True, in his masterly Note of September 13th for the 
Minister of Marine, he ordered the maintenance of a large 
naval and military force at Boulogne and neighbouring ports ; 
but, obviously, he valued the presence of 60,000 troops 
there, mainly because it would help to keep up the state of 
alarm in England, prevent her from effectively aiding her 
allies on land, and furnish an excuse for maintaining an 
army in the utmost efficiency within easy stages of the 
Rhine. He admitted that Villeneuve’s retreat to Cadiz had 
unmasked his supposed secret (which the British Admiralty 
had already divined) that the flotilla was not meant to cross 
the Channel without a powerful convoy ; and thenceforth 
it was to do little more than threaten Albion until he could 
resume his naval plans. As for Villeneuve, he was to use 
every effort to get out from Cadiz with the allied fleets and 
set sail for Carthagena, there to pick up eight Spanish sail-of- 
the-line. It is worth noting that, in these instructions of 
September 14th to an admittedly unlucky admiral, the 
Emperor did not once face the contingency that British 
ships might be inthe way. The optimism, which pervaded 
all his geometrical calculations for the most uncertain of 
elements, here again appears in most instructive guise. 
But what was to be Villeneuve’s objective? The 
Emperor directs him to make at once for Naples, there to 
help a French army under General St. Cyr to capture, or 
drive away, the Anglo-Russian expedition. That is now 
the Emperor’s aim. The coast of Kent has faded from his 
thoughts ; and he turns to a smaller but still very desirable 
object, the capture of a hostile force in Naples, and the 
complete subjection of that kingdom. On September 17th, 
he decides to replace Villeneuve by Rosily, but always with 
the same objective—Naples, not London. — As for the other 
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French squadrons, they are to adopt privateering tactics. 
In a long despatch of that same date he directs the Minister 
of Marine to organise four cruising squadrons. One powerful 
squadron is to scour the seas between St. Helena and the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to pick up British East India- 
men, and thereafter re-fit at Martinique for a similar purpose 
around Barbadoes. Another is to proceed to San Domingo 
and Jamaica with the same aim. A third, and far smaller, 
squadron, will “ravage all the coast of Africa.” Finally, 
two frigates will act in the same way around Ireland, and 
then pick up prizes between Cape Clear and San Domingo. 
The Emperor concludes with the suggestive remark : 
‘English commerce is everywhere. We must try to be at 
as many points as possible, in order to harm it.” 

Now what do these details imply? They imply that, 
between August 28th and September 17th, Napoleon had 
entirely changed his plans. Formerly, his aim had been 
concentration on the all-important points, Boulogne and the. 
Straits of Dover. After Villeneuve’s “ treason” in retiring 
to Cadiz, the Emperor’s aim is entirely the opposite. Now 
it is dispersion, with a view toa war against British com- 
merce. What brought about this volte-face? Undoubtedly 
the outbreak of war on the Continent. Nelson, as we have 
seen, had discerned the importance of the diversion which 
such an event might produce. But, even up to the time of 
his death, he knew nothing as to its actual occurrence, and 
the consequent change in the French plans. Happily for 
him, he believed that his victory might “ bring Buonaparte 
on to his marrow-bones ;”+ and no news came to trouble 
his mind in his last hours with doubts as to the crowning 
efficacy of his last great stroke. 

What significance, then, are we to assign to Trafalgar ? 
Clearly it was very different from that which British officers 
and the British public assigned to it. They could not assess 
its importance accurately, because they were ignorant of 
the intentions of Napoleon, and of many of the facts of the 
situation. We have now seen, from the Emperor’s own 
despatches, that it was the outbreak of war with Austria and 
Russia, along with Villeneuve’s tame retreat to Cadiz, which 


1 Nelson’s despatch of October 6th, 1805. 
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gave England a time of respite, while her great foe betook 
himself to guerilla tactics on sea. The Austrian army at 
Ulm acted, so to speak, as the lightning conductor for 
England, diverting the stroke which was to have fallen on 
her. At present, she really had to fear nothing more than 
a succession of pin-pricks at many points of her Empire ; 
and we may here observe that such a guerre de course would 
have been very effective, had Napoleon been content with 
letting Villeneuve remain at Cadiz and hold Nelson to that 
port during the winter storms of 1805-1806. Nelson 
would certainly have clung to his task with the same 
indomitable resolve that marked his twenty months’ 
blockade of Toulon in 1803-1805; and, with another 
British force held to Brest, the French naval guerilla might 
have been most galling. Napoleon, in fact, had the game 
in his own hands on sea and on land, had he been content 
to wait until winter had done its work on the blockaders. 
But he marred his chances by his impatience. His bitter 
reproaches to Villeneuve, and his appointment of Rosily as 
his successor, drove the doomed fleets out of Cadiz. The 
consequences are well known. Out of thirty-three French 
and Spanish ships that left that harbour, only eleven returned 
after the battle. Four escaped to the north, only to be 
captured off Cape Ortegal by a British squadron of the same 
strength (November 4th). Rosily took over the five French 
ships that remained in Cadiz, but had to surrender to the 
Spanish patriots in June 1808, when Spain rose against 
Napoleon. 

The brilliance of the triumph must not, however, blind 
us to the fact that, at the time, it made very little difference 
to Napoleon’s plans, and to the course of the war in Europe. 
Far from being “ beaten to his marrow-bones,” the Emperor 
made light of “ce combat de Cadiz,” when he heard of it 
at Znaim in Moravia (November 18th). There was some 
reason for this haughty attitude. After capturing nearly 
60,000 Austrians at and near Ulm (October 18—2oth), he 
could treat any disaster at sea as of secondary importance. 
Until Russia and Austria were overthrown, he could not in 
any case resume the Boulogne enterprise ; and, meanwhile, 
the duties which he assigned to his navy were to chastise 
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the Neapolitan Bourbons and harry British commerce on 
the high seas. Having these merely secondary objects in 
view, he might well regard Villeneuve’s defeat as a regret- 
table but by no means serious incident. At that time he 
heard only the first details of the affair; and, with character- 
istic tenacity, he directed his Minister of Marine to push on 
all the cruising operations, just as if the battle had not 
occurred. Of course, the French demonstration against 
Naples fell through; but that was the sole immediate 
change which the battle made in Napoleon’s naval plans. 

Probably the battle also enabled the British Admiralty 
to push on with greater vigour the pursuit of the French 
squadrons designed for the destruction of our commerce. 
It is doubful whether Sir John Duckworth could otherwise 
have procured a force sufficient to free the West Indies 
from the depredations of the force commanded by 
Leisségues. As it was, Duckworth was able to anni- 
hilate Leisségues’ squadron in a brilliant engagement off 
San Domingo (February 6th, 1806). The other French 
squadron, detailed for service between St. Helena and the 
Cape, ought to have fallen in with the British force which 
effected the conquest of Cape Town early in the year 1806. 
It did not, however, sight that convoy, either on the out- 
ward or the homeward voyage. Finally it sailed away to 
the West Indies and North America, where its strength 
was shattered by a terriblestorm. The two smaller French 
squadrons also effected nothing of note. Apart, then, from 
Duckworth’s brilliant triumph at San Domingo, the failure 
of the French naval guerilla seems to be traceable to chance 
rather than to the results of Trafalgar. This consideration, 
however, must not blind us to the immense advantages 
conferred by the command of the sea, in the reduction 
successively of the French and Dutch colonies in and after 
1806. 

It is also important to note the slow but irresistible 
pressure exerted by the Sea-Power upon the Land-Power 
after Trafalgar. Though the French Emperor rated its 
consequences but lightly at the time, he was, nevertheless, 
compelled henceforth to systematise his warfare against 
British commerce. So far back as the month of February 
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1798, he gave it as his judgment that France had only three 
ways of beating down the might of England: (1) by a 
direct attack on London ; (2) by depriving her of the out- 
lets of her trade with the Continent on. the north-west of 
Germany ; or (3) by an Eastern expedition, which would 
ruin her trade with India. To the last of these alternatives 
he bent all his energies during his Egyptian. expedition of 
1798-1799. The second plan engaged all his energies, from 
the renewal of war with England in May, 1803, up to the 
close of August, 1805. Baffled in his efforts to strike at 
our heart, he then, as we have seen by his instructions of 
the middle of September, 1805, proposed to make war on 
British commerce by sea. The result of the battles of Ulm, 
Trafalgar, and Austerlitz now revived his earlier plan of 
warring against it by land. Already he had designed what 
he called his “‘ coast system” for the exclusion of British 
goods from Hannover and the North-Sea ports of Germany. 
Henceforth he used all the resources of war and diplomacy, 
hermetically-to seal up the Continent against the islanders. 
There is a very suggestive passage in Napoleon’s letter 
of December 14th, 1805, to Talleyrand, instructing him, to 
protract negotiations with the Habsburgs, cast down as they 
were by the disaster of Austerlitz twelve days previously, 
until he had arranged matters with Prussia :—‘* When I am 
sure of Prussia, Austria will do exactly what I want of her. 
Likewise I will make Prussia declare against England.” 
On Prussia, then, he concentrated all the resources of his 
diplomacy, Austria being almost une guantité négligeable ; and 
obviously because Prussia controlled the north-west and 
north coasts of Germany. To her he offered fatally alluring 
terms, but only on condition that she entirely excluded 
British goods from her new acquisition, Hannover. Struggle 
as it might, the Court of Berlin could not evade this strin- 
gent obligation, which entailed war with Great Britain, 
the blockade of the North-Sea coast by our cruisers, and the 
Berlin Decree of November, 1806. Usually we date the 
definite commencement of Napoleon’s Continental System 
from that coup de thédtre dealt to us from Berlin, excluding 
British commerce from the Continent. In reality, we 
ought to date it from the time of Napoleon’s interviews 
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with Prussia’s envoy at Schonbrunn, soon after the staggering 
blow dealt to the third Coalition at Austerlitz. The fatal 
gift of Hannover, which that envoy and, later on, his master, 
accepted, implied the extension of Napoleon’s anti-British 
system to the whole of North Germany. Are we not 
justified in believing that this momentous decision on the 
part of the French Emperor was due to later and fuller 
news of Trafalgar? 

Therefore, while that victory had singularly little in- 
fluence on the situation at Boulogne, Dover, and other 
French and British ports ; while its immediate effects may 
be limited to Mediterranean affairs and to the energetic 
pursuit of the French squadrons told off for the harrying of 
British commerce ; nevertheless, its ultimate results in the 
sphere of European policy were incalculably great. The 
Emperor was brought by stress of circumstances, rather 
than by mere ambition, as we islanders usually assert, to 
seek to conquer Britain on the Continent ; and his eager 
activity led him to adopt measure after measure—Berlin 
Decree, Milan Decree, Treaty of Tilsit, Fontainebleau 
Decree, Russian Expedition—which promised in turn to 
overwhelm England under the mass of Europe, but really 
buried Napoleon himself under the ruins of his Continental 
System. In this sense, then, Nelson’s prophecy was finally 
fulfilled. By slow degrees, and in ways that the great sea- 
man could not have foreseen, England’s great enemy was 
brought to his knees; but only after nine years of Tantalus 
toil, which Trafalgar imposed on him as the sole remaining 
method of attacking his elusive foe, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF MUNICIPAL 
TRADING 


E read with amusement in Sir Mountstuart Grant 

Duff's Notes from a Diary, of the Italian who fought 
fourteen duels in defence of the position that Tasso was a 
greater poet than Ariosto, and confessed on his death-bed 
that he had never read a page of either. If duelling were 
still fashionable in this country, thousands of Englishmen 
would be willing to fight for or against what is now usually 
called “municipal trading,” without knowing anything 
whatever about the subject. 

Whence this blind partisanship? What makes one 
man determined to believe everything he reads or hears 
against municipal trading, and another equally determined 
to believe everything he reads or hears in favour of it ; 
although every impartial person recognises that more than 
half of what is said on both sides is wholly untrue, and most 
of the rest misleading? 

The answer which will leap to the mouth of many 
readers is, 1 doubt not: ‘“ Because municipal trading is 
socialistic.” I think this answer is wrong. The mere 
fact that the term ‘*‘ Municipal Socialism” has been applied 
to municipal trading, as well as to other municipal action, 
is not conclusive. We must look a little deeper. 

The opponents of municipal trading are not very 
successful in their definitions of the institution they 
denounce. Major Darwin, whose Municipal Trade is by 
far the best work on their side, and only fails to be their 
Bible because it is too fair for the rank and file, begins by 
telling us that it is not necessary to give a “rigid 
definition” of the term, and that it is now “so well 
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understood, that no confusion is likely to arise from its use.” 
It is sufficient, he thinks, to remark, that he will use the 
term “to cover all enterprises managed by local authorities 
which, when they are undertaken by private traders, are, 
as a rule, worked with the object of making a profit.” This 
is surely rather futile. What enterprises, when undertaken 
by private traders, are not, “as a rule, worked with the 
object of making a profit”? I know of none ; and if there 
are none, Major Darwin’s definition seems to require amend- 
ment into ‘‘all enterprises which are or may be undertaken 
by private traders.” This would include sewerage in 
municipal trade, since Major Darwin himself mentions the 
very instructive and suggestive fact that “in certain cities 
in the United States, the sewage system is in the hands 
of companies, being managed by them on commercial 
principles” (p. 69). 

At the end of Chapter I, Major Darwin incidentally lets 
fall another definition, saying : “A trade may perhaps be 
described as an enterprise undertaken for the sake of making 
a profit, and necessarily involving some risk of loss to the 
proprietors.” The first part of this definition is wholly 
inconsistent with the later statement that “ profits, it may be 
said, are prohibited in Scotch municipal trades” (p. 371), 
and with other passages, in which it is admitted that muni- 
cipal trading is not always inspired by the hope of profit. 
The second part of the definition, too, is very unsatisfact- 
ory. Losses, in some senses of the word, are often incurred 
in departments of municipal work which no one regards as 
trading departments ; there is always risk of loss, since we 
never can be perfectly sure that what we are getting is 
worth what we are paying for it. Clearly Major Darwin 
is using “loss” in the special sense of an adverse balance 
between the cost of a service and a special charge made for 
rendering it. When there is. no special charge, there can 
be no municipal trade. Municipal sewerage, therefore, as 
carried on in English towns, is not municipal trading. But, 
according to his earlier definition, and the argument at the 
beginning of Chapter IV of his book, it is municipal trading, 
though it does not appear in the list of municipal trades in 
Chapter I. It is difficult to agree that. “no confusion is 
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likely to arise” from the use of the term without “ rigid 
definition,’ when we are left in doubt as to whether it 
covers such an important service as municipal sewerage. 

Taking down the nearest dictionary, I find that trade is : 
“A way of life ; occupation ; buying and selling.” Weneed 
go no further. Municipal trade is municipal buying and 
selling ; all that needs to be remarked is, that the stress is 
on the selling. The local authority buys everything. It 
buys the work of the police, and the gold lace on the hat of 
the mayor’s sergeant. Buying alone does not constitute 
trade. ‘There is no trade when commodities and services 
are bought and handed over, without further special charge, 
to the consumers. Trade only occurs when the commodity 
or service is sold to a purchaser. No one, except Major 
Darwin in one or two places in his book, ever considered 
municipal sewerage, as conducted in England, to be muni- 
cipal trading ; it is paid for out of the ordinary rates, and 
no remission of rates is made to a person whose house (even 
through no fault or unwillingness of his own) is not drained 
into the public sewers. Moreover, Major Darwin’s first 
definition would include a free municipal ferry ; but he 
himself says distinctly that a free ferry is not to be included. 

Trading takes place whenever the commodity or service 
produced, or some of it, is so/d. For example, there is 
trading in the police department when the services of 
constables are, as often happens, let out to private persons 
or to other localities. Consequently, it is useless to expect 
to be able to draw a dividing line upon which everyone will 
agree, between trading and non-trading departments. But, 
since the amount received from the sales of police services 
is always trifling compared with the whole cost, nobody 
proposes to reckon the police as a trading department. 
Since the amount received from sales of gas and residuals 
is seldom much less, and is generally equal to or greater than 
the cost of producing them, nobody proposes to reckon 
gasworks as non-trading. But when, as in the case of baths 
and cemeteries, the receipts from sales usually supply a 
considerable but not overwhelming portion of the cost, 
we find difference of opinion. Disputants who wish to 
prove that municipal trading is profitable, like to exclude 
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these concerns, while those who wish to prove that it 
is unprofitable include them, or only omit them under 
protest. 

Municipal services cannot, then, be divided sharply into 
the trading and the non-trading. We must further notice 
that receipts from sales and receipts from rates fade, through 
almost insensible gradations, into one another. The local 
authority se//s gas. It is true that the consumer may not be 
able to get gas from anyone else; but he can get oil. And, if 
he decides in favour of the gas, he can take and pay for just 
as much as he pleases. With regard to water, however, his 
freedom is much more restricted. For watering his garden, 
he can indeed take it or not take it, as he pleases ; and if 
he decides to take it, he can take and pay for much or little, 
according to his good will and pleasure. But he cannot do 
without water for domestic purposes ; and the sanitary laws 
would interfere if he tried to do so. Generally in towns 
no other supply is reasonably available to him ; so that he 
is obliged to deal with the water-works, or leave the place 
and shut up his house, if it belongs to him. Further, 
when he accepts the inevitable, and has the water laid on, 
the body controlling the water-works refuses to let him pay 
according to the quantity he takes, but informs him he can 
have as much as he likes provided he does not waste, and 
charges him what is always called, in every-day life, a “ water 
rate.” This is usually a regressive rate, that is, a rate of 
which the percentage declines as the value of the house 
rises ; and when the scale of regression was originally settled, 
perhaps fifty years ago, when fixed baths were almost un- 
known, it was probably based on approximate estimates of 
the average quantity of water used by the average house of 
each particular rental. Even, however, if we suppose that 
the average is still correctly represented by the scale, the 
water rate, as its name implies, is more like the ordinary 
rates than the gas bill; and the water-ratepayer realises this 
acutely when the amount he has to pay rises in consequence 
of arise in his assessment, though he may not be using a 
drop more water. In some large towns, the water rate is a 
flat or simple rate, with no graduation ; it is, practically, just 
the same as the ordinary rates. We now see, not only that 
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it is impossible to divide municipal services sharply into 
two classes, the trading and the non-trading, but also that 
it is possible for the trading element in the provision of any 
particular service to be very much greater or less, without 
any very striking change of method. 

It seems quite clear that the adoption of municipal 
trading means merely the adoption by the municipality of 
the practice of selling commodities and services to people 
who are at liberty to buy or not to buy, and, if they buy, to 
buy much or little. The more completely the cost of the 
service or commodity is met by the receipts from sales, and 
the more complete the liberty to buy or not to buy, the 
more thorough is the municipal trading. In municipal 
trading, the municipality abandons the ordinary methods 
by which governments compel their subjects to contribute, 
and adopts the practice of the individual trader, who says 
to his customers: ‘ Here is a commodity which you can 
have if you like to pay for it.” This action on the part of 
an organ of government seems at first sight, at any rate 
when thus baldly described, a very anomalous proceeding. 
In reality it is the simple and natural outcome of a principle 
which, in another field, has met with general recognition 
and approval. 

There are, as everyone knows, certain voluntary associa- 
tions called ‘‘ co-operative societies,’ which are based on 
the principle of banding together the consumers of certain 
articles for the purpose of supplying their own wants. 
Capital, whether supplied by the members or by others, is 
paid for at a fixed rate; and the consumers or customers 
manage the business and take its risks. The plan has 
found warm approval from economists ; and I do not think 
that the individualists have ever objected to it. 

In the terrible tale of “ municipal indebtedness” which 
rings in our ears at present, there is an item of well over 
twenty millions, about which very little is said on either 
side. This is the debt of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, which owns and manages the docks of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. It consists of twenty-eight persons, of 
whom four are appointed by the Mersey Conservancy, the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Duchy of Lancaster 
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respectively. All the rest are elected by the users of the. 
docks. There is no representative of any local authority, 
and no power of rating any locality. Borrowed money is 
secured on the docks alone; and profits can only be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the undertaking. An Act of 
Parliament requires the accounts of the Board, and of man 
other similar Boards, to be included in the Annual Local 
Taxation Returns ; but it is obviously quite misleading to 
call such a body a “local authority.” It is nothing more 
or less than a statutory co-operative society, carrying on the 
business of dock-owners. 

I do not think that the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, or other similar institution, has ever been attacked 
by the opponents of municipal trading. Some of these 
opponents have advocated a Port of London Trust and even 
a London Water Trust. If they were more careful with 
their statistics, the fact that they included the debt of such 
institutions along with the debt of municipalities which 
they are so fond of denouncing, might suggest some measure 
of condemnation. As things are, it means nothing. Yet 
acceptance of these institutions takes us a long way towards 
the acceptance of municipal trading. Parliament created 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, at a somewhat 
doctrinaire period of English history, by taking away the 
docks from the Corporation of Liverpool and entrusting 
them to this new body. A Port of London Trust would 
be similarly formed, if the docks and wharves of London 
were taken from their present owners and handed over to 
a body representing the users of the port. There would be 
little difficulty in taking away the gas-works of a town 
from their present owners, whether the corporation or a 
company, and handing them over to a Board representing 
the gas consumers, simply on the principle of “ one man one 
vote,” or, more elaborately, in proportion to their con- 
sumption. What could be more reasonable? At present, 
where the gas is supplied by a company not under the 
sliding scale arrangement, the company controls the man- 
agement, and reaps profits from good management, and 
bears the losses resulting from bad management. Under 
the sliding scale, the consumers share in the results of good 
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ort bad management, but have no control. With the sys- 
tem of co-operative trust just suggested, the capitalist 
would take a fixed rate of interest; and the consumers 
would manage the business, and gain by good and lose by 
bad management. It is difficult to see any reason for 
supposing that the body of consumers thus formed would 
not manage better than the body of shareholders in an 
ordinary gas company. They are on the spot ; they see the 
commodity which they produce every day of their lives ; 
its goodness or badness is tolerably obvious to them. The 
shareholders, on the other hand, are scattered all over the 
country, or even the world ; large numbers of them have 
acquired their shares, not by deliberate choice, but by 
bequest or inheritance, or in consequence of casual advice 
from a broker or banker; those who happen to be con- 
sumers will generally be hopelessly outvoted by the proxies 
of the distant shareholders, who know nothing of the 
business except what is told them by the directors. 

The same system could be equally well applied to the 
provision of water or electric light and power. Why, then, 
in spite of its obvious advantages, has it not been adopted, 
except in regard to docks and harbours? Simply because 
it would involve an unnecessary multiplication of organisa- 
tions. If there were half-a-dozen of these associations in 
a town, it would probably soon be found that several of 
them were being managed practically by the same persons, 
and that sometimes two or more associations were actually 
employing the same officer. The idea of amalgamation 
would suggest itself ; and, when once it had been thought 
of, the question would naturally be put: “Is it worth 
while to have a special Board of Directors at all? Why 
not entrust the whole management of all the enterprises to 
the Board which we elect to maintain roads, and remove 
sewage and house refuse ?” 

Such a question never was actually asked, because it was 
answered in advance. Except in regard to docks and har- 
bours, it never occurred to anyone that the consumers of 
these commodities were sufficiently different from the local 
electors to make it worth while to establish separate asso- 
ciations for supplying them. Water was used by everyone ; 
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and it was everyone’s interest that everyone else should use 
at least a certain quantity of it. Gas was used by a great 
proportion of the electors in their private capacity, and by 
all together in lighting the public streets and buildings. 
Electric light, though less universally used, naturally fol- 
lowed the analogy of gas. Tramways naturally fell to the 
organisation which maintains the roads. Except in regard 
to docks and harbours, then, nobody ever thought of setting 
up separate associations on a co-operative basis. The plan 
was thought of and adopted in regard to the Mersey and 
some other ports, because the ultimate consumers, the 
people who consume the goods brought in through the 
ports, were seen not to be nearly identical with the munici- 
pal electors. "The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board was 
certainly founded in consequence of the impression, that 
Liverpool was battening on the trade of England. 

The conclusion is irresistible, that municipal trading is 
merely one form of what used to be called “ distributive co- 
operation,” and is now more accurately called, ‘ co-opera- 
tion of consumers.” The claim of the municipal electors, 
acting through their Council, to be regarded as the best 
available managers of the business of providing certain 
commodities within the locality in exchange for voluntary 
payment, is founded on the fact that they and their Council 
represent the consumers of the commodities or services. It 
is very likely true that no particular class of consumers is 
exactly identical with the electors, and that no particular class 
is exactly represented by the Council. But neither is this 
true in any ordinary co-operative society ; a society selling 
several hundred or thousand different sorts of articles cannot 
provide for separate representation of the buyers of each 
different sort. The representation, though not perfect, 
is accurate enough to make its results, in practice, almost 
exactly the same as if it were perfect. 

It is curious how little this claim on behalf of the elect- 
ors and their Council is grasped. Major Darwin, the most 
thoughtful of the anti-municipal traders, actually seems to 
make it a reproach against municipal trading that the 
Council represents consumers as well as manufacturers. He 
says (Municipal Trade, p. 62) :— 
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“‘ Elected representatives undertaking municipal 
trade occupy a somewhat anomalous position ; for not 
only do they represent the buyers and consumers, but 
they are also the manufacturers and salesmen. Under 
existing social conditions, we are not accustomed to 
this dual position ; and a councillor is, consequently, 
apt to devote his attention mainly to one attribute 
of his position, to the partial exclusion of the other. 
Socialists, who advocate municipal trade for reasons 
already given, are most likely to view the matter from 
the consumer’s standpoint. On the other hand, a busi- 
ness man, when elected on to a Council, may suddenly 
find himself associated in the management of an indus- 
trial monopoly, the price of the produce of which he 
can to a great extent control. The sensation is new to 
him and pleasant; and, if the consumers are fairly 
contented, his satisfaction as a manufacturer and seller 
may stifle any little doubts he may feel when he regards 
himself as a representative of the consumers. ‘Thus 
the dual position occupied by councillors may perhaps 
account for the anomaly sometimes seen, of Socialists 
and conservative men of business joining together 
in the advocacy of the public control of certain 
industries.” 


In Major Darwin’s analytical Table of Contents, this 
paragraph is summed up as—“ Councillors represent both 
the consumers and the manufacturer in Municipal Trade” ; 
and it comes in the middle of a long string of accusations 
against municipal trading. Thus what is universally re- 
garded as the chief merit of co-operative institutions, is 
treated as a crime when found in municipal trading. 

In common every-day discussions, many things go to 
show that, without any very clear conception of what they 
are doing, most people admit that municipal trading is 
founded upon the fact that the consumers of a particular 
commodity, or rather of that portion of a commodity 
produced by a particular organisation, are substantially repre- 
sented by the local authority of a town or district. I do not 
think that the wildest opponent of municipal institutions has 
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proposed that the drainage of London should be taken away 
from the despised Borough Councils and the hated County 
Council, and handed over to a commercial company. 
Reasonable opponents of municipal trading, like Major 
Darwin, almost with one accord disclaim any desire to 
induce Glasgow to sell its water-works. On the other 
hand, the wildest municipalist does not ask the corporation 
of Manchester to take over the business of selling cotton 
goods to the inhabitants of India and China. Whatever 
reasons disputants on either side may give, it is clear, on a 
broad view of the subject, that the fundamental reason is, 
that local authorities are elected by the users of the local 
drains and water supply, and not by the consumers of 
exported goods. 

So too, in the confused discussions which take place as 
to the extension of the municipal trading of particular 
municipalities beyond their own boundaries, we may notice 
that, at bottom, everyone recognises that such extensions 
can only be regarded as incidental, and must be justified 
merely on grounds of administrative convenience. 

Two important objections may be perhaps suggested to 
this analogy between municipal trading and co-operative 
institutions. One is, that in municipal trading the co-opera- 
tion is compulsory, while in ordinary co-operative institu- 
tions it is voluntary. But to this objection there is the 
conclusive answer, that what compulsion there is in muni- 
cipal trading does not arise from the fact that the trading is 
municipal, but from the fact that municipal trading is 
usually applied at present to trades which are naturally local 
monopolies. If you go to Liverpool, no doubt you must 
trade with the municipality of Liverpool for your water. 
But if you go to Bristol, you are just as much under com- 
pulsion to deal with the Bristol Water Company. The 
only difference is, that in Liverpool, if you are dissatisfied, 
you have some chance of obtaining a remedy by making 
things unpleasant for your representatives on the Town 
Council at a tolerably early date, while in Bristol you may 
have to wait for many years before you have an opportunity 
of moving your representative in Parliament to oppose a 
Bill promoted by the Bristol Company. The fact that you 
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have more power under the system of municipal trading 
can surely not be a proof that you have less liberty. Where 
no monopoly in municipal trading exists, there can be no 
compulsory dealing, unless an artificial legal monopoly is 
created ; but of such a monopoly I know of no instance. 

The second objection which will possibly be made is, 
that I have entirely missed the point. In co-operative 
institutions, it will be said, capital receives a fixed rate of 
interest in consideration of giving up control, while in 
municipal trading, though the lenders of capital receive a 
fixed rate, the persons who are eventually liable, the owners 
of fixed property and irremovable interests, are deprived of 
control, without being given any security in return. There- 
fore, it will be suggested, their interests are likely to be 
sacrificed by the people who have control; and results 
disadvantageous to the whole community are sure to follow. 

To mere theorists, who write reams about municipal 
institutions without ever having been members of a local 
authority, or even having carefully followed the small 
portion of the proceedings of such authorities which is 
reported in local newspapers, this objection seems very 
important. It may become important in some countries, 
with some forms of representation and taxation, at some 
time or other; but I do not think it is important anywhere 
at the present time. Certainly it is of no practical import- 
ance whatever in England at the outset of the twentieth 
century. Everyone who knows anything of the actual 
working of English local institutions knows that, though 
the mere voting power of owners of property may not be 
considerable, those owners of permanent and long-term 
interests who are most alive to their own advantage, exercise 
an enormous influence in local management. Moreover, 
the interest of the freeholder is guarded by the central 
authority’s control over borrowing. The result is, that 
management by the existing electors and their representa- 
tives is decidedly favourable to the freeholders. It is highly 
improbable that a scattered body of persons like the free- 
holders of most localities could manage local affairs in their 
own interests half as well as they are managed for them by 
the occupiers living on the spot. This is true of ordinary 
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municipal work, as well as of the trading portion ; but, in 
regard to the trading portion, the question is not so much 
whether the interests of the freeholders will be efficiently 
served by management in the hands of the occupiers and 
consumers, as whether they will be better served by that 
management than by the management of companies supply- 
ing commodities particularly likely to be the subject of 
local monopoly. ‘The interest of a monopolist supplying a 
commodity to a particular locality must obviously be in 
direct conflict with the interests of the owners of that 
locality whenever, as often happens, it is not the monopo- 
list’s advantage to sell at such a price as will reduce his gains 
to the rate obtainable in unmonopolised business. 

I conclude that both objections are unsound, and that 
the contention that municipal trading is based on the same 
principle as co-operative trading is correct. 

Now there does not appear to be anything in the mere 
association of consumers, to excite the enthusiasm of Social- 
ists and the alarm of their opponents. Socialism in England 
seems to rest on two main ideas, which are really separate 
and different, but are held together in a somewhat confused 
way by most English Socialists. One of these ideas is, that 
capital should not share in the distribution of the income 
of the community ; and the other is, that income should 
be more equally, or at any rate in some way or other 
“better,” divided than it is at present. I say these ideas 
are confusedly held together; because those who hold the 
first of them generally assume that, if capital were deprived 
of its present share, income would be better divided— 
which of course might or might not be the case. 

It does not appear that municipal trading makes any 
appreciable advance towards the carrying out of either of 
these two ideas. So far as the second of the two is 
concerned, it seems almost obviously quite neutral. When 
engaged in performing functions into which the trading 
element does not enter, government, central and local, is 
constantly engaged in benefiting the poor at the expense of 
the rich, or, at any rate, the well-to-do. But when trading, 
government merely sells to those who can afford to pay, and 
therefore exercises no more influence upon distribution than 
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does any other seller of commodities. Sometimes, it is 
true, modifications are introduced into the charges made, 
with the view of favouring the poor or some “ deserving ” 
class. But these are incidental rather than fundamental ; 
they are felt to be departures from ordinary principles, which 
must be kept within rather narrow limits. 

As regards the other idea, the belief that municipal 
trading is socialistic seems at first sight to have somewhat 
greater justification. It does appear at first sight as if 
capital’s share in the income of the community must be 
diminished by the prevalence of municipal trading applied 
to works which require capital. But appearances are delu- 
sive. Capital is not, as a matter of fact, deprived of its 
share of the income. The funds for starting or acquiring 
the trading enterprises are borrowed ; and interest is paid 
upon them. It is true that, in the course of time, these 
funds will be repaid to the lenders, and that then the plant 
of the undertakings will belong to the local communities, 
free of encumbrance. But the original lender will still 
recover his private capital ; so that at most what has hap- 
pened is, that the community has acquired new capital. 
And, further, what is the “ community ” to whom the new 
capital belongs? It is no use to say vaguely: “The people 
of the locality.” Supposing the capital expended on the 
Glasgow tramways to have been all paid off, as it soon will 
be at the present rate, it will be said that the tramways 
belong to “ the people of Glasgow.” . Any man can become 
one of the people of Glasgow by going and living there ; 
but will he, by that action and without payment, enter into 
possession of the tramways or, to be accurate, into the 
possession of an eight-hundred-thousandth, or thereabouts, 
of the tramways? Obviously not. The “community,” 
which is the real owner of the advantages which are given 
to a locality by the possession of such property, consists of 
the persons who can exact payment from outsiders who 
wish to come in and enjoy those advantages ; and these 
persons are the proprietors of land and other more or less 
permanent property in the locality. In the modern world, 
where census returns indicate that certainly more than half 
the people move away from their birth-place before they are 
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thirty years old, it is simply childish to suppose that compe- 
tition between place and place within the same country is 
not sufficient to make peculiar local disadvantages a burden, 
and peculiar local advantages a source of profit, to those 
who have permanent interests in the locality. Streets and 
parks, schools, water-works, tramways, belonging to the local 
community, are really mere adjuncts of the real estate 
within the locality ; and shares in them are transferred 
along with each parcel of real estate which is bought and 
sold. They are considered in the price, just as much as the 
paths and drains and pipes which happen to lie within the 
curtilage of the property disposed of. 

The notion, then, that municipal trading, because it 
involves an extension of municipal property, leads to the 
endowment of a hitherto property-less “community ” with 
capital, is a complete delusion, The handing over of the 
London water undertakings to the “community ” of “ Water 
London” has as yet made very little difference as regards 
the real ownership of the capital concerned. If the capital 
is ever paid off, all that will have happened will be, that 
the owners of certain interests inside Water London will 
have paid off an encumbrance of fifty millions, and increased 
the value of their property by that amount. Many of these 
owners are not resident in London, and therefore are not 
part of the “ people of London” or of the “ community,” in 
the ordinary sense of the words, Conceivably they might 
all be non-resident. 

To the question: ‘“ Does municipal trading transfer 
capital to the community and do away with interest ?” the 
answer must therefore be a simple negative. In regard to 
the ownership of capital and the receipt of interest, all that 
municipal trading does in this direction, even in the long 
run, is to remove certain forms of capital from the possession 
of corporations or associations of persons formed for a par- 
ticular single purpose (or, more rarely, from single indi- 
viduals), and transfer it to the joint ownership of the persons 
who own the fixed property within particular localities. 

If this were all, municipal trading would not excite the 
violent passions which it does excite. The most enthu- 
siastic Socialist would not particularly rejoice if the ducal 
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owner of an incipient popular watering place took care, in 
letting his building plots, to retain the exclusive right to 
supply the occupiers of the plots with gas and water, and 
the roads with tramways. Nor would the most violent 
opponent of municipal trading object. Suppose that the same 
duke, instead of retaining in his own hands the provision of 
these commodities, had, as would be perfectly possible, so 
framed his leases as to form his lessees into an association 
for providing the commodities, each lessee having a share in 
the business proportionate to the ground rent he has to pay. 
It is certain that such associations would not be regarded 
with enthusiastic admiration by Socialists, nor denounced as 
subversive of everything that is good by anti-municipalists. 
Many of the objections now made against municipal trading 
would be equally valid against the working of such associa- 
tions ; but they would not be brought forward. 

The real root of bitterness is to be looked for, not in an 
change in the ownership of capital or in the distribution 
of wealth, but in a change of management. When certain 
commodities are supplied to the inhabitants of a locality by 
associations of individuals formed for the purpose, the 
management of the enterprise is nominally in the hands of 
the owners of the capital, a small body, and really in the 
hands of a still smaller body, remote from popular election 
—the directors. Municipal trading transfers only the ultim- 
ate ownership of the undertakings to the proprietors of the 
locality; the immediate ownership and management it gives 
to the burgesses or other electors in whose hands the local 
government is placed by law. These persons are numerous, 
and can be recruited at any time by new inhabitants after 
a short period of probation. They are not “ the people ;” 
but they are at any rate all heads of households. 

Democratic sympathy, or prejudice if you will, naturally 
receives the change with delight ; aristocratic sympathy or 
prejudice, equally naturally, regards it with abhorrence and 
dismay. Fortunately, practical decisions for or against it 
are usually in the hands of persons whose general sympa- 
thies or prejudices are outweighed by considerations of the 
particular interests of themselves and their neighbours. 

Epwin CANNAN. 
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HARLES STUART PARNELL laid an enchantment 

on the people of Ireland. His spell fell on every 
class and section of the community—on those who hated 
him as well as on those who loved him. While he lived, 
and for several years after his death, we all believed that our 
country was to be saved by way of politics, by the making 
of laws in legislative assemblies, and the enforcing of them 
by the executive officers of governments. Of course we 
did not all agree about what laws ought to be made and 
enforced. Some of us wanted the establishment of a 
glorified provincial vestry in the city of Dublin. Others 
were quite convinced that such an assembly would work 
every kind of iniquity. - Some again wanted laws transfer- 
ring the land from the owners to the occupiers. Others 
wanted laws under which agitators would be imprisoned, 
hanged, or otherwise disposed of. The suggestions for 
legislation were curiously diverse, and even contradictory of 
each other; but everybody was in substantial agreement 
that laws, more laws, more vigorous, and, if possible, more 
complicated laws, were what Ireland wanted. And every- 
body’s eyes were fixed, in the first instance at all events, on 
Westminster. This was the great enchantment of Parnell ; 
the suggestion made by a powerful personality to a whole 
people sunk in hypnotic slumber by his will. 

It has taken us a long time to wake up ; for he, though 
dead, yet held us. Even now we have not fully awakened. 
Politicians still make their passes before our eyes, lulling 
us; still propound to us programmes of legislation, and 
explain the tactics by which their ends are to be accom- 
plished. But we are waking up. Indeed it is time we did. 
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It is quite evident that our three decades of Parliamentary 
struggling have done us no good at all. The landlord class 
has got nothing by them. On the contrary, it has lost 
money, prestige, and power. The tenants don’t seem to 
have fared any better; for the land has been going out 
of cultivation all the time, and the people are flying from 
the country. The commercial classes—merchants, shop- 
keepers, railway companies, and so forth—are impoverished. 
The workhouses and asylums are filling up. Every species 
of legislation, from Coercion Acts to the establishment of a 
Congested Districts Board, has been tried; and the result 
arrived at leads to the conclusion, that very soon there will 
be no more necessity for legislation, because there will be 
no people left for whom to legislate. 

Having arrived at this evil condition, we began to throw 
off the enchantment, and to turn our eyes away from the 
game which our representatives play, somewhat noisily, at 
Westminster. It occurred to several people that what we 
want to save us from imminent destruction is something 
which politicians and parliaments have not got to give. 
Sir Horace Plunkett thinks that if we attend to our 
business, make better butter, pack our eggs while they are 
fresh—in short, manage our affairs with some sort of intelli- 
gence and attention—we shall revive and get on in life. 
The discovery seems obvious enough ; but it took a great 
man to make it. How hard it was to think in such a way 
a few years ago may be seen from the fact that, even now, 
with the Department of Agriculture preaching its truism 
as loud as it can, a great many people can’t be got to see it. 
There are men, intelligent men, who say, quite gravely, that 
any improvement in the material condition of the people is 
undesirable, because it will make them less eager for more 
legislation. So mighty is the enchantment, that it is 
actually possible to think of: legislation as an end in itself— 
as if men could eat laws, clothe a family with fine speeches, 
or warm a house with Acts of Parliament (in any other 
way than by burning them). 

Another man who has shaken off the hypnotic sleep is 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. He does not, any more than Sir 
Horace Plunkett, believe in politics. His gospel is Educa- 
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tion ; but, curiously enough not, or not in the first instance, 
technical and commercial education. He believes that 
Ireland is to be saved by the revival of her own language 
as the means of communication between her people. In 
this faith he founded the Gaelic League, a body non- 
political and non-sectarian, with one main object in view— 
the restoration of the Irish language to its place as the 
speech of the people. At first no sensible man took any 
notice of the Gaelic League. In fact, nobody knew any- 
thing about it except the handful of enthusiasts, young 
men and young women, who gathered round its founder 
and president. Gradually the number of these increased ; 
and, as their enthusiasm in no way diminished, people 
became conscious of their existence. Then sensible men 
began to laugh. An enormous majority of the Irish people 
spoke the English language, and the English language alone. 
It was apparently quite impossible to revive the Irish, 
which was particularly difficult to learn and generally - 
believed (by those who knew nothing about it) to be a very 
imperfect and inconvenient vehicle for the expression of 
thought. Still the number of Gaelic Leaguers increased. 
It became quite a common thing to spend a month or two 
in the Aran Islands, where the Irish language is spoken in 
great purity, for the sake of acquiring conversational 
fluency. Branches of the League were formed all over the 
country, and were particularly strong in Dublin and some 
of the larger towns. It seemed necessary to argue seriously 
with the Gaelic Leaguers. It was pointed out to them 
that it would be much more useful to learn French or 
German ; that English was the language of the world’s 
commerce ; and that our people would be seriously handi- 
capped if they learned Irish. The arguments were all 
thoroughly sensible ; but the Gaelic League remained 
obstinately unconvinced. It began to acquire influence. 
Some clerical managers introduced Irish into their schools. 
Some county and urban councils passed resolutions requiring 
those who sought employment from them to have a know- 
ledge of Irish. Local assemblies, fésseanna, were held all 
over the country, at which prizes were given for speaking, 
singing, story-telling, and reciting, in Irish. Classes for the 
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study of the language were started by every branch. A 
great annual assembly, called the Ozreachtas, was held in 
Dublin. Large numbers of new members, belonging to 
every class and professing every creed, joined the organisa- 
tion, and started with extraordinary vigour to study the 
language. The printers bought founts of Irish type, and 
the newspapers printed columns of Irish daily or weekly. 
The League remained a non-political and non-sectarian 
organisation. The parliamentary Nationalists, still believing 
in politics, made overtures to the League, which were 
rejected. They even, it is rumoured, offered Dr. Hyde a 
seat in Parliament ; but he had no ambition to figure as an 
orator on “the floor of the House.” The Unionist Party 
angrily anathematised the League. They too believed in 
politics, believed indeed so firmly that politics are at the 
bottom of all human activity, that they could not conceive 
of the existence of a really non-political organisation. They 
cherished, and still cherish, the belief that the League only 
pretends to be non-political, and hopes, by donning the skin 
of an impossible kind of sheep, to lure foolish loyalists into 
desperate conspiracies. ‘The people whose interests were 
more religiously-political than politically-religious (in Ire- 
land it has not hitherto been possible to use the words 
“religion” and “ politics” separately—they must be married 
with a hyphen) were very doubtful of the League. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy looked somewhat coldly at it, 
warned it to be very careful what it was doing, and even 
occasionally snubbed it. Still the League made wonderful 
progress, and enrolled among its members many of the best 
and most enthusiastic of the younger priests. It is an extra- 
ordinary testimony to the power of the League’s spirit, that 
these men accept without reserve, and frankly act upon, its 
non-sectarian principle. The Protestant authorities were 
from the first definitely hostile. They were still under the 
curious infatuation which has led the Irish Protestants to 
oppose everything Irish or National. The Dazly Express 
and the Church of Ireland Gazette, the recognised organs of 
Protestant opinion south of the Boyne, devoted a good deal 
of their space to mopping out the flowing tide of the language 
revival. Even the cautious Irish Times occasionally adminis- 
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tered a ponderous rebuke to the League. Trinity College, 
once the respected representative of educated opinion, lost 
prestige by a desperate attempt to exclude Irish from the pro- 
gramme of Intermediate Education. Two of its professors 
committed themselves to statements so grotesque, that not 
only Englishmen like Mr. David Nutt, but Continental 
scholars, like Professor Windisch of Leipzig and Professor 
Zimmer of Greifswald, were moved to write on behalf of 
the Irish language. The result of these controversies has 
been a steady increase of the number of educated people 
who have joined the League, and whole-heartedly accepted 
its faith in the value of the revival of the Irish language as 
a way of national regeneration. 

The Gaelic League, though it has been exceedingly active 
in repelling attacks made on it in the public Press, has not 
yet published a reasoned statement of its position, a justifi- 
cation, or even an explanation of the hope that is in it. 
No doubt its appeal so far has been to people capable of 
enthusiasm ; and these have not required any proof of the 
axiomatic truth, that a nation ought to cultivate its own 
language. But lately the League has emerged into the 
fullest light of day, and is recognised as a great force in 
Irish life, a body to be reckoned with by the State. Gaelic 
Leaguers, tor instance, post letters addressed in Irish, and 
expect the Post Office to deliver them. This creates a 
difficulty, as will readily be understood when it is realised 
that the Irish for Dublin is Baz/e-atha-Chath, for Wicklow 
Cill Mhanntain, and that other towns have names equally 
unrecognisable. The Post Office has risen to the occasion, 
and delivers letters promptly and correctly. Curiously 
enough, it draws the line at parcels. No doubt there is 
some good reason for this distinction; but, to the mere 
outsider unversed in official ways of thought, it is difficult 
to see why an Irish letter should be accepted, and an Irish 
parcel looked upon as some kind of subtle menace to the 
Constitution. The League has also come into conflict with 
the authorities in the matter of names on carts. The law 
demands that the owner’s name shall be displayed legibly on 
his cart. ‘The courts have decided that a name in Irish is 
not legible. The Gaelic League is naturally indignant, 
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maintaining, with some show of reason, that Irish is quite 
legible to any one who has learnt to read it, and that no 
more than this can be said even for English itself. More- 
over the State, or that portion of it which directs Irish 
education, intermediate and primary, has for years past been 
spending a lot of money on teaching the people Irish. Now 
that these efforts have been crowned with a certain success, 
it seems hard that the language, laboriously acquired, may 
not be used in every-day life without rendering the user 
liable to fines or imprisonment. Quite lately, the League 
has come into conflict with the Board of National Education. 
This body, after declaring its conviction that Irish was a 
useful subject in Irish schools, suddenly declined to pay for 
the teaching of it. The Gaelic League, if it was to continue 
true to its aim of promoting the speaking of Irish, was 
bound to protest. It did protest, with considerable vigour. 

These irritating controversies between the governing 
powers and the League have concentrated the attention 
of the public on the language revival. The people whom 
a sentimental appeal, based on the fact that Irish ought to 
be the language of Ireland, does not affect, want to know 
whether there is anything but sentiment at the back of the 
League’s propaganda. They are quite prepared to give 
sentiment its proper place in affairs ; but they are not quite 
sure that it is in its proper place in the police courts, when 
it temporarily dislocates the business of the Post Office, or 
demands the disestablishment of the Education Board. Of 
course, if there is anything else but sentiment behind the 
Gaelic League, the matter assumes a very different aspect ; 
and it may be very well worth while to carry on guerilla 
warfare against anybody who threatens to ill-treat the Irish 
language. 

Now it is clear, and freely admitted, even by the 
opponents of the League, that, incidentally, the language 
revival has done an immense amount of good in the country. 
For instance, in the promotion of Temperance, the work of 
the League has been very successful. Drunkenness used to 
be looked upon as a venial national vice; and, the more 
National or Nationalist the ordinary man became, the more 
he felt entitled to get abominably drunk on great occasions. 
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The League has preached the amazing doctrine, that it is 
un-Irish to be drunk. So successful has been its insistence 
on this paradox, that Gaelic Leaguers are an exceedingly 
sober body of men. No Féis, or other assembly held under 
the auspices of the League, ever ends in drinking. A very 
large proportion of the members of the League are teetotallers ; 
and their influence in municipal affairs is invariably cast on 
the side of Temperance. This is universally admitted, even 
by those who dislike the League and its ways, Then the 
League has also done a splendid work in adding interest 
to the very dull life of Irish provincial towns and country 
districts. Wherever a vigorous branch of the League 
exists, there is a centre of intellectual and artistic life. 
The dancing of Irish jigs and reels, the singing of Irish 
songs, the telling of Irish stories, and the reading of history, 
form part of the activities of many branches. Every branch 
has its class for the study of the language ; and those who 
know something of the intolerable, petty monotony of Irish’ 
provincial life, will be able to understand what these classes 
mean to a people naturally quick-witted and curious. The 
number of the League’s publications—grammars, reading 
books, editions of old texts, modern plays and poems, and so 
forth—which are sold every year, is very large, and witnesses 
to a considerable intellectual revival, not confined to what 
are ordinarily supposed to be the educated classes, not indeed 
touching them much, but among the mass of the people. 
It is a curious thing to pass from a town where there is no 
branch of the Gaelic League, to another where there is 
a vigorous branch. In the one, the windows of the 
newsagents’ shops are ornamented with cigarettes, picture 
postcards, penny novels, and copies of Home Chat—innocu- 
ous things, perhaps, but not stimulating. In the other, 
similar shop-windows display O’Growney’s text-books, 
Dr. Hyde’s plays, and copies of such stories as The Pursuit 
of Diarmuid and Grania, in the Irish language and very 
cheap in price. Presumably, since they are stocked by the 
shopkeepers, they are bought by the public; and in Ireland 
even pennies are too hardly come by to be spent on anything 
not really wanted. 

Also the Gaelic League, if it did not actually create, 
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certainly gives an immense impetus to the industrial revival. 
It is part of the moral code of every Leaguer to support 
Irish manufactures. He has so far impressed the import- 
ance of securing his custom on the commercial classes, that 
a good deal of advertising is done in Irish. Here we come 
up against another undeniable fact. Advertisements cost 
money ; and no manufacturer or shopkeeper will spend 
money unless he sees his way to a profitable return. If he 
advertises in Irish, it is because he reckons the support of 
those who are speaking or learning Irish worth trying for. 
He knows that, so far as he possibly can, the Gaelic Leaguer 
will buy Irish-made goods; and he expects to catch the 
attention with Irish advertisements. The most vigorous 
efforts made by industrial committees in Cork and Dublin 
have been inspired by Gaelic Leaguers, although they may 
not do their work directly under the auspices of the 
League. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of influence the 
League has had on what we must call Anglo-Irish literature. 
Of late years, Ireland has produced a considerable amount 
of brilliant literary work in the English language. A 
goodly list of names might be compiled, of writers con- 
nected with the National Literary Theatre, the National 
Literary Society which meets in Dublin, and _ several 
periodicals, notably U/adh, published in Belfast, and Ard na 
h-Eirinn, which comes from the Midlands. Some of these 
writers are members of the Gaelic League, and enthusiastic 
for its propaganda. The others, almost without exception, 
are interested in it, and sympathetic observers of its work. 
The debt which contemporary Anglo-Irish literature owes 
to the Gaelic League can never be estimated exactly; but 
few will be found to deny that it is great. 

It is clear, however, that neither its Temperance work, 
its industrial doctrines, nor its fostering of intellectual life, 
can be regarded as justification of the League’s existence. 
No Gaelic Leaguer puts them forward as anything but by- 
products of the language revival. No opponent of the 
League feels any more kindly to it in his heart because it 
incidentally accomplishes much which he admits to be 
excellent. It is quite conceivable that the Temperance 
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work, the fostering of Irish industries, and the creation of 
an intellectual Irish people, might be accomplished by other 
organisations, and in other ways. The League must justify 
itself, not by quoting incidental accompaniments of its work, 
but by showing that there is some really valuable end to be 
gained by reviving Irish as a spoken language. Nor will 
it be sufficient for the League to insist upon the beauty of 
ancient Irish literature, the educational value of Irish 
grammar and syntax, or the importance of the study of 
early Celtic institutions and laws. These are all very well 
in their way ; but they do not justify the attempt to restore 
to common use a moribund language. And this is the 
centre of the League’s position. It is with the success or 
failure of this attempt, that the League must stand or fall. 
According to the judgment of the intelligent outsider 
who has given a superficial attention to the subject, the 
attempt is foolish, because it can’t succeed, and, mischiev- 
ous, because, if by any remote chance it did succeed, it 
would severely handicap the Irish people in the race for 
commercial prosperity. Like most judgments of intelligent 
outsiders, this one is wrong. We may put the first half of 
it aside at once. Incredible as it may appear, the attempt 
is succeeding. At the Fés Connacht, held in Galway, I 
recently watched a large audience, probably six or seven 
hundred people, appreciate and applaud the points in a play, 
every word of which was in Irish. At the Ard Feéts, or 
general assembly of the delegates of the various branches, 
the debates are carried on mainly in Irish ; and although 
those who have not yet acquired sufficient mastery of the 
language to make a public speech, are allowed to use 
English, yet the Irish speeches are evidently understood 
and followed by all present. The circulation of the official 
organ of the Gaelic Leaguc, dn Claidheamh Soluis, is large 
and increasing, although the major part of the paper, and 
certainly the more interesting part, is in Irish. These are 
merely indications of the fact that the language is reviving, 
and becoming again a vehicle of ordinary communication. 
Much more might be adduced, if proof of the fact were 
needed ; but it is waste of time to accumulate evidence in 
support of what no one, who knows Ireland to-day, will be 
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found to deny. The second half of the judgment of our 
intelligent outsider is the real point on which attention 
must be fixed. Is he right in supposing that the effects of 
the revival of the language will be mischievous? One 
misconception, inexcusable indeed, but unfortunately pre- 
valent, must be removed at once. It is no part of the 
programme of the Gaelic League to stamp out the use of 
English. The Irish people will stand to gain, not to lose, 
by the success of the League. They will become, if the 
League prospers, a bi-lingual people, like several of the 
smaller Continental nations, It is, therefore, useless to urge 
against the League that English is a great commercial 
language. The fact is admitted ; and a bi-lingual Irishman 
will make full use of English in his commerce. Nor is 
there any point in waxing eloquent about the glorious 
heritage of English literature. Irishmen will go on reading 
and appreciating the master-pieces of English literature, 
even though they learn to use their own language and to 
read their own books. It is not a disadvantage to a people 
to be bi-lingual. On the contrary, a people in such a 
position evidently possesses an enormous advantage in point 
of culture, intelligence, and mental adaptability, over one 
which knows no language but its own. 

It is then simply to the Irish language itself that the 
objection is made. ‘“ Granted that Ireland can be made 
bi-lingual, why should the second language be Irish ? Why 
not French, or German, or some other tongue widely 
spoken in the world, instead of one which for centuries 
has hardly been heard outside one insignificant island ?” 
The answer is obvious. ‘ Because Irish, and not French 
or German, is the native, natural language of Ireland.” It 
is not, even to-those of us who never heard it spoken in 
childhood, a foreign language. Our English speech is 
saturated with its idioms. Our place-names cry it in our 
ears. Our history, our customs, our character, are unintel- 
ligible to us until we know it. Character, for instance, is 
the result of inheritance and environment ; and there is no 
more subtly influential environment than the language we 
speak. If these two are in opposition, if a people inherits 
a Celtic spiritand grows up in an Anglo-Saxon atmosphere, 
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with the English language on its lips, what kind of character 
will result? Is an Irishman likely to become useful, suc- 
cessful, or great, if the soul in him, the Celtic soul, is for 
ever struggling against an Anglo-Saxon education? It is 
likely that a people tossed in this cross tideway of contra- 
dictions will tend to develope inconsistencies of character— 
amazing force rendered useless by recurring spasms of weak- 
ness, brilliant intellectual capacity sterilised by inability to 
grasp the conditions of material progress ; and so forth. 

Nor are we left, in considering this difficult question of 
the inter-action of heredity and education, at the mercy of 
a priori considerations of probability. | We have in Ireland 
an example of a people whose native culture, music, and 
language, have been deliberately obliterated by a system of 
education based upon another culture and imparted in another 
language. We have also in Ireland a people who are the 
despair of statesmen, whom no one can succeed in under- 
standing, who are not able to understand themselves, The 
Gaelic League maintains that there is between this system 
of education and the condition of the people the relation of 
cause and effect. Its contention is at least worthy of 
serious consideration. 

We have, in the Danes, an example of a people who, 
although their position seemed at one time quite as hopeless 
as that of the Irish, have succeeded in attaining a high degree 
of national prosperity. An account of the very complex 
system of agricultural organisation and co-operation by 
means of which the Danish people have achieved success will 
be found in the Report of the Deputation sent out by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture. (Bulletin No. 7. Miscel- 
laneous Series.) In it we meet the following suggestive 
sentence :— 


“When enquiring into the general condition of 
Denmark, the immense importance attached to the 
system of education of the popular High Schools was 
most apparent.” 


Further on in the same chapter we learn that these High 
Schools are occupied in teaching Danish literature, songs, 
history, and folk-lore. They are attended by young men 
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and young women from eighteen to thirty years of age. It 
is claimed, by the leaders of the organised co-operative 
system of agriculture, that the success of their work is due 
to the development of the people’s intelligence by the 
imparting of their own national culture. The resemblance 
between these High Schools and the classes held by the 
Gaelic League in ireland is striking. Both lay stress on a 
purely literary education, regarding it as the ground-work 
without which no technical or commercial teaching will be 
of real value. Both attempt to reach the same class—the 
grown-up sons and daughters of farmers and shopkeepers. 
Both insist that the national culture, embodied in the 
national language, literature, and music, is by far the most 
beneficial kind of culture for the people. The Danes have 
proved their case in Denmark. Will the Gaelic League be 
able to prove its case in Ireland? The final issue of the 
experiment is as yet on the knees of the gods ; but there are 
not wanting signs that the League is actually succeeding, by 
means of the language and literature of the country, in 
building up a new kind of Irish character. There is no 
wiser observer of Irish affairs, and no man in a better posi- 
tion to form an opinion, than Sir Horace Plunkett. He 
wants to introduce into Ireland a system of co-operation in 
agriculture analogous to that of Denmark; and he has 
repeatedly given it as his opinion, that the educative work 
done by the Gaelic League has developed, in the people who 
have come under it, a capacity for entering into and success- 
fully working out his suggestions. 

These are important considerations of a highly practical 
kind. ‘Ten years ago, we had in Ireland a people divorced, 
by half a century of education conducted along alien lines, 
from their own proper language and culture. We had also 
in Ireland a people seemingly incapable of rational action, 
sunk in hopeless poverty, apparently doomed to disappear. 
We have in Ireland to-day the beginnings of a system of 
education in the national language and along national lines ; 
and we have at the same time, and in the places where this 
kind of education has been operative, an unmistakable 
advance in intellectual capacity and material prosperity. 

What is to be the future, what the final issue of the 
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Gaelic League’s work? We do not lack prophets who see 
all kinds of dismal things before us. The League, we are 
told on the one hand, is passing under the control of revo- 
lutionaries, of men who look forward to an independent 
Irish Republic. Others foresee that its central executive 
will wax feeble, and its branches sink into the position of 
parochial amusement-committees, under the absolute control 
of the Roman Catholic priests. There is some comfort to 
be found in the thought that both prophecies cannot come 
true. To me, neither danger seems very pressing. What 
threatens the League’s future usefulness is, paradoxical as 
this may seem, its growing popularity. The League has 
increased and thriven hitherto, because its members have 
been very enthusiastic, very self-sacrificing, and absolutely 
loyal to the non-political and non-sectarian constitution. 
Now new members are flocking in. It becomes a question 
whether the spirit of the older Leaguers is sufficiently strong 
to permeate at once the new mass. If it prove equal to the 
task, and the people who are now joining the League work 
at the language as their predecessors did, a great and very 
bright future lies before us. If, on the other hand, the 
original spirit is lost, if the new branches take the easier 
course of talking about the language, and refuse the great 
toil of learning it, then we shall once more see our unfor- 
tunate country inundated with the kind of tall talk which 
we call rdiméis, and a movement which promised great things 
buried, a new babe in the wood, under a fluttering shower 
of unanimous resolutions. 
James O. Hannay 








‘THE SCOTTISH FARM LABOURER 


N spite of the rapid strides of British commerce in 

recent years, in spite of the striking developments in 
the manufacturing world, agriculture still maintains its 
position as Britain’s leading industry. Notwithstanding 
the rural exodus that has for more than one generation been 
so striking a characteristic of our national life, the farm 
labourers are still one of the largest bodies of workmen in 
the kingdom. It is true that, owing partly to their isolated 
position, they have not yet made their influence felt in the 
political life of the country, to the extent that many much 
smaller organised trades have done. To nine out of ten of 
the busy business men of the city, the plodding, arduous life 
of the rural workman is a sealed book. Even by workmen 
in large industrial centres, the actual conditions of the farm 
labourer’s lot are seldom realised. With but one bright 
exception—the movement with which the name of the 
veteran Labour leader, Mr. Joseph Arch, is inseparably 
associated—efforts amongst farm labourers at improving 
their social conditions have generally been still-born, or at 
best have succumbed to the exigencies of rural life after an 
up-hill struggle of a few brief years. 

One welcomes all the more readily on that account the 
voluminous Report on the wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of agricultural labourers that has been prepared by 
Mr. J. Wilson Fox, the Chief of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Fox has made this subject 
peculiarly his own. He has entered into his task with 
enthusiasm, and has devoted to it an amount of care and 
labour which alone would have been sufficient to ensure its 
success, and which cannot be too warmly commended. 
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Within its 260 odd pages, the Report contains a vast 
amount of information regarding the conditions of farm 
life, from Orkney to Cornwall, as well as in the various 
districts of the Sister Isle. 

For several years the writer had occasion to earn his 
livelihood as a farm labourer in various parts of Scotland ; 
and some of the fruits of that experience may perhaps prove 
a useful supplement to the statistical matter supplied b 
Mr. J. Wilson Fox with such accuracy and wealth of 
detail. 

The farm labourer begins his life’s work at an early age. 
To be sure his parents—unless they can obtain the necessary 
exemption on the grounds of poverty—must now-a-days 
send him to school until he attains the age of fourteen. 
Sometimes there are murmurs at the “‘ oonreasonableness ” of 
“the Board” in enforcing this attendance. The hard-worked 
housewife, with half-a-dozen weans to feed and clothe on 
less than a pound a week, may occasionally sigh for the 
good old days when a “ growin’ loon” of nine or ten could 
engage for the summer months as “ herd laddie,” or be sent 
to work at the hoe or in the harvest field. Sometimes the 
aged farm labourer, as he sees a band of boisterous boys of 
fourteen summers come bouncing out of school, may recall 
with a murmur how he himself went to “ ser’e the fremt ” 
on a “neebour fairm,” at the age of eight or nine. But 
these times are gone ; and the days of the herd laddie are 
but a tradition in Scotland now. With the increasing 
application of machinery to farm work, both the very 
young and the very old are finding that there is every year 
less work for them to do on a modern Scottish farm. The 
reaper and_ self-binder, hay-making machines, potato- 
diggers, and even motor ploughs and motor harrows, are 
taking the place of the by-gone forms of manual labour. 

To do our Scottish farm labourers justice, they do not, 
in their heart of hearts, resent the increasing burden that has 
been placed on them in connection with the education of 
their children. For generations back, the better type of 
Scottish peasant has taken a manly pride in advancing the 
education of his children. ‘To have a son who would one 
day “ wag his pow in a poopit,” was the old ideal of many 
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a Scottish home. Many a promising “lad o’ pairts” has 
left his peasant home, acquitted himself with distinction at 
the old university town by the sea, and in after years risen 
to a position of influence at home or in distant lands. One 
of the most esteemed of present-day Aberdeenshire clergy- 
men spent his ear'er years as a ploughman. 

But these are digressions. Our young farm labourer 
has left his early home, and entered the services of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. For a £5 “fee,” he has engaged for the 
summer half-year as “ loon”—a comprehensive word that 
covers a multitude of miscellaneous duties—and the bargain 
has been sealed with the usual shilling of “arles.”’ The 
farm labourer’s working day is a long one. At five o’clock 
in the morning his duties commence; and they are never 
wholly finished until nine o’clock at night. From five to 
six—with just a hurried interval for breakfast—the horses 
must be fed, groomed, and harnessed, ready to leave the 
stable as the clock strikes six. From six to eleven comes 
the usual work in the field—ploughing or sowing, reaping 
or carting, as the case may be. From eleven o’clock to one 
is the dinner interval ; but at this time too, the farm labourer 
has his allotted tasks to perform. Horses must be fed and 
tended, harness cleaned and polished ; and every other day 
a journey has to be made to the village smithy with plough 
irons and the like. On the stroke of one, the teams again 
leave for the field, where five more hours of ploughing or 
carting follow. After six o’clock, the routine stable work 
must be done; and then, half-an-hour later, the retinue of farm 
hands, headed by a “‘douce foreman-chiel,” march sedately 
into the farm kitchen for their third and last meal of the 
day. After a long and busy afternoon in the fields, a very 
substantial supper is disposed of in an amazingly short space 
of time. Somewhere between eight and nine o’clock the 
horses must needs have their handful of supper, and a final 
shake down for the night. 

Such—from March to October—is the unromantic round 
of the Scottish farm labourer. In the summer months, his 
working day is from twelve to thirteen hours. In the 
winter season, when the sun pays but a hurried visit to 
these northern climes, when the fields are frost-bound, and 
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horses and cattle are safe indoors, it is somewhat shorter, 
although even in the long winter mornings there are bits of 
farm work to be done in barn or byre, which usually suffice 
to keep the workmen jogging along ina more or less leisurel 
fashion until daylight appears. Of Saturday half-holidays 
there are none. Even on Sunday—that bright weekly 
break in the city artisan’s life—there is work to be done 
which demands the labourer’s presence at the farm. Cattlemen 
are engaged on that day from four to five hours, according 
to the season of the year, and horsemen for an hour to an 
hour and half, although on the larger farms work is generally 
so arranged that every alternate Sunday the ploughman can 
have a day off to visit his friends or relatives at a 
distance. 

As the Scottish farm labourer is paid partly in kind, it 
is dificult to compute accurately his weekly money wages. 
In the Board of Trade Report referred to, the yearly money 
wage is said to range from £18 8s. in Orkney, Shetland and 
Caithness, to £48 15s. in Renfrew and Lanark. But the 
allowances in kind vary greatly in the different districts; and, 
if we except meanwhile the crofter area in the Highlands, 
the average weekly earnings of the farm labourer (in money 
and kind) may be fairly stated at from 17s. to 18s. in the 
northern counties to from 20s. to 22s. in the coal-mining 
centres. It is a trite saying, however, that figures must be 
weighed as well as counted; and in no respect is this so true 
as concerning statistics relative to income and expenditure. 
In this respect the figures of the Board of Trade—elaborate 
and comprehensive though they be—are just a little 
misleading. 

The average weekly cash wages (including “‘ perquisites”) 
of a farm labourer in Aberdeenshire are returned at 19s. 5d., 
a perfectly accurate estimate so far as mere statistics go. 
But more than one farm labourer who has left the plough 
and taken to casual labour in the city has borne testimony 
that on his half-yearly fee as a farm labourer he could with 
his wife and family live quite as comfortably as on 25s. 2 
week in the city. In the rural districts, rent and rates are 
lower. Even a comfortable labourer’s cottage, with fairly 
large garden attached, is seldom valued in these returns at 
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more than from £3 to £5 per annum. But, when hé 
wends his way to the city, the rural labourer finds that for a 
much larger sum he can obtain only a half floor in a “ ram- 
shackle” tenement in the slums. Food too, and the simple 
necessaries of life, are also dearer in towns than in country 
districts ; for in the Board of Trade returns “ meal, milk, and 
potatoes” seem to be reckoned pretty much at prime 
cost.1 The same is true, to a lesser extent of course, when 
one compares the farm labourer’s wages and cost of living in 
the arable section of Scotland—Nairn, Elgin, Banff, and 
Aberdeen—with the cost of living in the rural districts 
adjoining such populous mining centres as Ayr, Renfrew, 
and Lanark. Thus it is that, while the Board of Trade 
Report shows considerable differences in the rate of wages 
paid in the various localities, the variations are more 
apparent than real. 

Bearing these points in mind, let us examine now the 
wages bill of a typical Perthshire farmer. 





Yearly Cash 


Class of Farm Servant. Wage. 


Allowance in Kind. 





Grieve £32 Free house and garden, half 
boll meal per month, two 
tons potatoes as they grow, 
one ton coal free and carted, 
cow kept. 
Married Horseman £36 Free house and garden (value 
£4), half boll meal per 
month (value {5 4s.a year), 
half gallon milk per day (£6 
a year), two loads of potatoes 
as they grow(f 3 ayear), one 
ton coals free (17s.6d.), coals 
carted (7s. 6d.) ; also 12s. as 
harvest allowance. 
Two Married Horsemen 35 do. do. 
Married Horseman 33 do. do. 











1 For example, in the returns for one Perthshire farm there appears the item: 
“Two loads of potatoes as they grow, {3a year ”—quite a reasonable price 
perhaps for the farmer, but the city house-wife purchasing her potatoes at 
44d. or 5d. a stone, would pay for the same quantity not £3, but £6 to £6 
13s. 4d. And this item is but typical of many. 
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Allowance in Kind. 


Class of Farm Servant. | Yearly Cash 


Wages. 





Unmarried Horse- | £33 The unmarried men receive 

man half boll of meal per month 

(£5 4s.a year), half gallon 

milk per day (£6 a year), 

and 12s. harvest allowance. 

They get free accommoda- 

tion in a bothy, with firing 

and lights. 

Married Cattleman £35 Same allowance as married 
| horseman. 

Married Shepherd | £28 Same allowance as_ married 
| horseman and, in addition, 
| cow kept. 

Two Orra-Men, one married | 19s. a week A free house. 

and one unmarried | each 

One Halflin’ | 10s. a week uarter boll of meal per 
month ({2 12s. a year), 

quarter gallon milk per day 

(£3 year). He finds is 

own lodgings. 








The allowances vary to some extent in the different 
districts. For example, in Morayshire, Banffshire, Aber- 
deenshire,and Kincardineshire, the bothy system isfortunately 
dying gradually out, and is retained only on the larger 
farms. Indeed, within the writer’s experience, more than 
one farmer has abandoned both the bothy system and the 
farm-kitchen system, and simply pays his unmarried work- 
men their stipulated fee and perquisites, leaving them to 
find such board and lodgings as they think best. It is not 
improbable that in the future this system will be very largely 
extended, especially in the neighbourhood of smaller villages, 
or where the single men can be conveniently boarded in the 
cottages of married labourers. 

But the farm-kitchen system has many advantages ; and 
it is with it that we shall concern ourselves meanwhile. 
Under this plan, there is a much closer and more personal 
relationship between the farmer and his workmen than 
where the bothy system prevails. But times change ; and 
even farmers and farm labourers must change with them. 
Labourers resent, rightly or wrongly, the patriarchal system 
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that formerly prevailed in the North and, for good or for 
evil, the “‘ cash nexus ” is becoming more and more the sole 
bond of unity between employers and employed. 

More than thirty years ago, a remarkable Scottish novel 
was published, bearing the quaint title ‘fohnny Gibb 0’ 
Gushetneuk. A subtle touch of genius pervades the volume. 
As a picture of Scottish farm life, it stands unrivalled. From 
a literary point of view, it displays more real merit than 
many of the works by which Barrie, Crockett, and “Ian 
Maclaren” have won their fame; but it is written in 
the broad Aberdeenshire Doric which no one born south 
of the Tweed can ever hope to comprehend, and hence, 
perhaps, its lesser measure of popularity. In this picture of 
rural life about the middle of the nineteenth century, two 
types of Scottish farmers stand prominently forth. Johnny 
Gibb himself is a farmer of the good old-fashioned type. 
There is rough comfort and plenty in his farm kitchen ; and 
complaints about the quantity or quality of the food are 
things unheard of. With Peter Birse, his neighbour over 
the way, matters are very different. Peter is a douce, hon- 
est soul, but afflicted, alas, with an ambitious and greedy 
wife, of whom he stands in wholesome dread. In her, ever- 
down greed and “ near begaunness”” run rampant ; and the 
first to suffer are the unfortunate servants on the farm. 
Boiled turnips, kail, and cabbage, are the staple food of the 
hinds. Eggs and butcher meat are conspicuous by their 
absence on her kitchen table. But a crisis comes on the farm 
one day. ‘‘The good-wife in her thrifty way had, for a 
good many nights in succession, supplied boiled turnips and 
turnip brose to the lads as the staple of their supper. And 
in testimony of their appreciation of the fare thus furnished, 
they latterly had no sooner smelt the odour thereof as they 
entered the kitchen night after night, than they duly com- 
menced to low like as many oxen.” Then it was that 
the indignant good-wife let loose her tongue upon them. 
In vain did the foreman protest that it ‘“‘ was ower af’en to 
hae neeps ilka nicht ’cep Sunday for a haill ook.” The 
good-wife more than held her own ; and, before she left the 
kitchen, a judicious silence reigned among the farm servants. 

A change has come over the spirit of Scottish farm life 
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since those days. In the food, clothing, and general well- 
being of the rural population, a marked improvement has 
taken place within the last generation ; but there are still 
many Mrs. Birses of Clinkstyles scattered here and there 
throughout the country. Thus it is that the food of the 
farm labourer varies very greatly, not only in the different 
localities, but also on the various farms in the same district. 
In this respect the welfare of the workmen depends very 
largely on the disposition of each particular farmer, and 
even more, it need hardly be added, on the disposition of 
that Sevenee’s wife. 


In the Board of Trade returns already referred to, state- 
ments are given of the kinds of food used by farm servants 
in the different districts in Scotland. That given under the 
heading “‘ Aberdeenshire” may be taken as fairly typical of 
an average Scottish farm, save that in the southern counties 
rather more meat is consumed. 

Breakfast (5.30 a.m. for father ; 8 to g a.m. for rest of 
family). Brose (oatmeal and a little salt stirred up with boil- 
ing water, and milk poured over), with some oatcakes 
or white bread and milk. Sometimes oatmeal porridge with 
tea and oatcakes; more often white bread with treacle, 
syrup, or jam. 

Dinner (12 noon). Boiled potatoes, plain or mashed with 
chives (a small kind of onion, known as “size” in some 
parts), sometimes potato soup or milk soup. Oatcakes or 
white bread, with milk or tea ; seldom cheese. In season, 
cabbage, turnips, kail, or brose made from vegetables. On 
Sundays (from 1 to 2 p.m.) Scotch broth, with beef and 
potatoes, bread, milk, or tea. 

Supper (6.30 p. m.). Tea, oatcakes, white bread, rolls or 
biscuits, sometimes fish (yellow haddocks) or cheese. Syrup 
or jam, seldom much butter. Home-made jam is used as 
much as possible. 

It will be observed that the foregoing menus relate 
specially to the married labourer who, with his wife and 
family, lives on one of the cottar houses on the farm. Most 
of these “cottars” also keep a pig and some hens, the eggs 
being eaten when cheap and sold when dear. 
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It is “ hamely fairin” that, perhaps. From some of the 
dishes the factory worker in the city would turn contemp- 
tuously, but, 


‘* Buirdly (stalwart) chiels and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 


There are no ricketty children amongst those reared on 
such homely Scottish fare. 

In the main, the kinds of food supplied to the unmarried 
labourers in the farm kitchen differ but little from that given 
above. Where the bothy system prevails, however, 
the manner of life is much more primitive. All that the 
farmer is required to furnish is a specified allowance—very 
liberal in its way—of meal, milk, and potatoes. With these 
“‘raw materials” at their disposal, six or eight labourers— 
young, old, and middle-aged—are accommodated in a not 
too salubrious farm bothy, there to cook and prepare their 
daily meals as best they can. Needless to say, the cooking is 
of the most primitive kind. Twice a day at least, oatmeal 
“‘ brose ” forms the staple diet. Grocers’ and bakers’ vans are 
numerous in these country districts, however. They call at 
every door, selling tea, sugar, jam, syrup, bread, fish, and 
preserved meat of every kind; and in most cases the 
“‘bothied ” labourer barters part of his allowance of meal 
and potatoes for such provisions as require but little in the 
way of cooking and preparation. But, even with the addi- 
tion to their simple diets thus provided, bothy life is but a 
rough-and-tumble existence, and seldom attracts the best type 
of farm servant. On that account farmers are finding it 
more to their profit to abandon the system altogether ; and, 
where they do not choose to furnish food for the farm 
labourers in the farm kitchen, they generally stipulate that 
the unmarried men shall obtain their meals at one of the 
cottar houses on the farm. 

Sub rosa, it may here be added that farm labourers, as a 
rule, have no over-powering reverence for the Game Laws of 
the land. Not that they are inveterate poachers, by any 
means. That is true but of a very small proportion. 
Nevertheless, where a plump rabbit or hare can be had now 
and then for the trapping, the average farm labourer will 
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generally avail himself of it. ‘ God made the hares, lassie, 
and the farmer feeds them ” said a bronzed labourer once in 
the writer's hearing, as his daughter timidly asked him 
whether the trapping of hares and rabbits was “ right.” 
‘“‘Gin that be a’ that stands atween you and the Kingdom of 
Heaven, woman,” added another, with much more reverence 
in his tone than his words might imply, “ you'll win rael 
weel ben on the resurrection mornin’.” I relate this 
incident simply to illustrate the attitude of farm servants to- 
wards our Scottish Game Laws, and in order also that I might 
add that, alike in bothy and cottars’ kitchens, the rabbits 
thus captured frequently form a not unwelcome addition to 
the simple dietary of the farm labourer. 

Asa rule, the farm servant is not troubled over much 
regarding religious and theological matters. The older 
generation, now rapidly passing away, entertained a certain 
natural reverence for the parish minister; but this has 
diminished considerably in the course of its transmission to 
the rising generation. For this, I fear, the ministers them- 
selves are not a little to blame. When going the round of 
their parishioners, the farm kitchen or bothy is rarely, if 
ever, visited. For eighteen months or more I lived on one 
Scottish farm, the “ guidman” of which was a douce and 
worthy elder of the church. The minister was a not in- 
frequent visitor at the farm; but never once during that 
period did he make the slightest effort to come in contact 
with the farm servants. His case, it is to be feared, is far 
too typical ; but there are many worthy exceptions to the 
rule. One esteemed United Free Church clergyman I know, 
who finds a real pleasure in paying a visit to the farm stable 
during the dinner interval, when the ploughmen are enjoy- 
ing their mid-day rest ; and the brief chat loses nothing of 
its value from the fact that the pastor is seated the while on 
the ‘‘ corn chest,” leisurely whiffing his pipe. It is related 
that one day an Aberdeenshire farmer had occasion to 
reprove one of his servants for conduct which he chose 
to describe as unworthy of a “ professing Christian.” 
“T’m nae professing Christian, nor never was,” retorted 
the workman, “I just gang to the Auld Kirk as my 
father did afore me.” The remark sums up in a 
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sentence the attitude of the vast bulk of farm labourers 
towards the religious problems of the day. But perhaps 
the same may justly be said of many of a higher social 
status, even outside the borders of Scotland. 

*“‘ Reading,” says Bacon, “maketh a full man;” but if 
reading were the sole means of acquiring knowledge, there 
would be many empty pates amongst the farm labourers of 
the North. But there are not. As a rule, the farm 
labourer has a shrewd mother-wit that cometh not of 
learning, but which stands him in good stead in his journey 
through life. There are, however, two books which one is 
practically certain to find in the possession of every Scottish 
farm labourer—the Bible and a copy of the works of Robert 
Burns. The former volume may be but little read; but 
still it is always there. With the songs and poems of that 
“odd kind chiel” whom Scotland still delights to honour, 
he is usually very familiar. The stirring songs of the 
Scottish ploughman find an echo in the hearts of the rural 
workman of to-day ; and his vigorous democratic sentiments 
have done much to keep alive in the farm labourer’s heart 
the manly and independent spirit which still characterises 
the best type of Scottish ploughmen. If we add to these 
two volumes another—say Rarey on Horse Training, or one 
of the many works on a similar theme sold throughout the 
country in sixpenny or shilling parts by itinerant book- 
vendors—we have summed up what, by courtesy, we may 
call the farm servant’s library. 

To be sure, there is also the weekly newspaper, which 
now-a-days finds its way every week-end even to the most 
sequestered farm in Scotland. With modern postal facilities, 
the farmer, even in out-of-way districts, can generally have 
his morning paper delivered in time for breakfast, and learn 
from it how the fiscal fray developed during the previous 
night at Westminster, the price of corn at Mark Lane, or 
the price of prime Scotch on the London markets. But 
the farm labourer cares for none of these things ; and for him 
the weekly newspaper, with its more compact budget of 
news, suffices. There is neither sporting Press nor football 
Press in these sequestered regions ; and the loss is certainly 
not the loss of the Scottish farm labourer. 
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In a way, perhaps, that your city editor little dreams of, 
these newspapers are sowing the seeds of intellectual life 
amongst rural workmen. Amidst the fields and fens they 
sound a distant echo of the Labour wars waged in the far-off 
cities. They tell of the rise at home and abroad of a new 
political Party whose special object shall be the advancement 
of the working classes. Rumours too, this Press brings to 
them, of “land nationalisation,” of demands for a “living 
wage,” and all those claims for a wider freedom put forward 
by a growing number of city workers. Save, however, 
where all are allowed to trespass on “our valuable space,” 
these themes are usually presented as twentieth-century 
“‘bogey-men,” rather than as theories to be seriously 
examined and accepted. 

Thus far I have endeavoured faithfully to portray the 
lights and shadows of Scottish rural life, setting nothing 
down in malice, but stating accurately its advantages and 
disadvantages, its good and its evil side. If, as has been 
said, the lot of the farm labourer is a more comfortable one 
than the bulk of unskilled city labourers, with their “ broken 
time ” and occasional spells of non-employment, wherefore, 
then, it may be asked, the steady influx of workmen from 
country to town, wherefore the “ rural exodus” which forms 
so conspicuous a feature of social life to-day ? 

That this rural depopulation constitutes a grave social 
problem, may be readily gathered from the census returns 
of the last few decades. In 1881, the number of male 
shepherds and farm servants in Scotland was 102,075; in 
1891 it was 95,420; while at the 1901 census the figures 
had fallen to 83,441. Wherefore all this ? Needless to say, 
the increasing use of machinery is responsible to a large 
extent for the change ; but that is not a sufficient answer. 
There is a growing disinclination amongst young men and 
women in the rural districts to adopt farm labour as their 
vocation in life ; and, in spite of the fact that the farmer 
requires fewer hands than he did thirty years ago, he 
frequently finds considerable difficulty in securing a suitable 
staff. ‘The restraint of farm life is at variance with the 
modern spirit. This to some extent might be obviated, 
were farmers to discard the half-yearly system of engage- 
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ments. As the law at present stands, a farm servant may 
faithfully serve his employer until within a few weeks of 
the half-yearly “ flittin’ term.” Then an angry word from 
his employer may provoke an equally angry retort from the 
workman. High words follow; and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, the employee is dismissed without a farthing 
of his wages, probably on some trivial ground of insubordi- 
nation or the like. Considerable prominence was given to 
such a case as this, which was tried in the south of Scotland 
the other winter. In giving his decision against the 
dismissed workman, the Sheriff-Substitute reiterated the 
statement that “when a servant is summarily dismissed he 
loses all claim to any wages that may be due;” and this view 
of the case was upheld by the Lord Advocate, in reply to a 
communication on the subject from the secretary of the 
Ploughman and General Labourers’ Federal Union. The 
payment of wages weekly and in cash, the abolition of 
hiring fairs, and the establishment of a system of register 
offices in their stead, would do much to remove the 
objectionable bond of serfdom inseparable fromthe present 
half-yearly system of engagements. 

Graver issues must be faced, however, before the problem 
of rural depopulation can be effectively dealt with. Land 
and Labour problems are inseparately bound together, and 
nowhere more closely than in the case of agricultural 
labourers. To the ambitious youth, life on the farm has no 
attraction. From his weekly newspaper he learns of a great 
Dominion beyond the sea, where the industrious labourer 
may obtain a farm of his own on reasonable terms. In the 
neighbouring town he knows that, were it only as a carter 
with weekly wages, a policeman in the city force, or an 
employee on the tramways or railways, he has at least a 
chance of one day rising slightly out of the rut, and obtain- 
ing a slight advance in his position. It is, as we have said, 
the blank and uninspiring outlook of farm life that, more 
than anything else, causes the best type of rural workmen to 
forsake the land hor the life of a city labourer. 

Wituiam Diack 
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T was late and the day was already falling when I came, 

sitting my horse (whose name is “‘ Monster ”) to a rise of 
land. We were at a walk, for we had gone very far since 
early morning, and were now off the turf upon the hard 
road: moreover the hill, though gentle, had been prolonged. 
From its summit I saw before me, as I had seen it a hundred 
times, the whole of the Weald. 

But now, that landscape was transfigured, because many 
influences had met to make it, for the moment, enchanted 
ground. The autumn, coming late, had crowded it with 
colours; a slight mist drew out the distances, and along the 
horizon stood out, quite even and grey, like mountains, 
the solemn presence of the Downs. Over all this the sky 
was full of storm. 

In some manner which language cannot express, and 
hardly music, the vision was unearthly. All the lesser 
heights of the plain ministered to one effect, a picture 
which was to other pictures what the marvellous is to the 
experience of common things. The distant mills, the edges 
of heath and the pine trees, were as though they had not 
before been caught by the eyes of travellers, and would not, 
after the brief space of their apparition, be seen again. 
Here was a country-side whose every outline was familiar ; 
and yet it was pervaded by a general quality of the uplifted 
and the strange. And for that one hour under the sunset 
the county did not seem to me a thing well-known, but 
rather adored. 

The glow of evening, which had seemed to put this 
horizon into another place and time than ours, warned me 
of darkness; and I made off the road to the right for an 
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inn I knew of, that stands close to the upper Arun and is 
very good. Here an old man and his wife live easily, and 
have so lived for at least thirty years, proving how access- 
ible is content. Their children are in service beyond the 
boundaries of the county, and are thus provided with 
sufficiency ; and they themselves, the old people, enjoy a 
small possession which at least does not diminish, for, thank 
God, their land is free. It is a square of pasture bordered 
by great elms upon three sides of it, but on the fourth, 
towards the water, a line of pollard willows; and off a 
little way before the house runs Arun, sliding as smooth as 
Mincius, and still so young, that he can remember the lake 
in the forest where he rose. 

On such ancestral land these two people await without 
anxiety what they believe will be a kindly death. Nor 
is their piety of that violent and tortured kind which is 
associated with fear and with distress of earlier life ; but 
they remain peasants, drawing from the earth they have 
always known as much sustenance for the soul as even 
their religion can afford them, and mixing that religion 
so intimately with their experience of the soil that, were 
they not isolated in an evil time, they would have set 
up some shrine about the place to sanctify it. 

The passion and the strain which must accompany 
(even in the happiest and most secluded) the working years 
of life, have so far disappeared from them, that now they 
can no longer recall any circumstances other than those 
which they enjoy ; so that their presence in a room about 
one, as they set food before one or meet one at the door, is 
in itself an influence of peace. 

In such a place, and with such hosts to serve him, the 
wears of the world retire for a little time, from an evening 
to a morning ; and a man can enjoy a great refreshment. 
In such a place he will eat strongly and drink largely, and 
sleep well and deeply, and, when he saddles again for his 
journey, he will take the whole world new ; nor are those 
intervals without their future value, for the memory of a 
complete repose is a sort of sacrament, and a wiaticum for the 
weary lengths of the way. 

The stable of this place is made of oak entirely, and, 
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after more than a hundred years, the woodwork is still 
sound, save that the roof now falls in waves where the great 
beams have sagged a little under the pressure of the tiles. 
And these tiles are of that old hand-made kind which, 
wherever you find them, you will do well to buy ; for they 
have a slight downward curve to them, and so they fit closer 
and shed the rain better than if they were flat. Also they 
do not slip, and thus they put less strain upon the timbers. 
This excellent stable has no flooring but a packed layer of 
chalk laid on the ground; and the wooden manger is all 
polished and shining, where it has been rubbed by the noses 
of ten thousand horses since the great war. That polishing 
was helped, perhaps, by the nose of Cobbett’s horse, and 
perhaps by the nose of some wheeler who had dragged 
the guns back aboard, retreating through the night after 
Corunna. It is in every way a stable that a small peasant 
should put up for himself, without seeking money from 
other men. It is, therefore, a stable which your gaping 
scientists would condemn; and though as yet they have not 
got their ugly hands upon the dwellings of beasts as they 
have upon those of men, yet I often fear for this stable, and 
am always glad when I come back and find it there. For 
the men who make our laws are the same as those that sell 
our bricks and our land and our metals; and they make the 
laws so that rebuilding shall go on, and vile rebuilding too. 

Anyhow, this stable yet stands; and in none does the 
horse Monster take a greater delight, for he also is open to 
the influence of holiness. So I led him in, and tied him by 
the ancient headstall, and I rubbed him down, and I washed 
his feet and covered him with the rough rug that lay there. 
And when I had done all that, I got him oats from the 
neighbouring bin; for the place knew me well, and I could 
always tend to my own beast when I came there. And, as 
he ate his oats, I said to him : “ Monster, my horse, is there 
any place on earth where a man, even for a little time, can 
be as happy as the brutes? If there is, it is here at the sign 
of The Lion.” And Monster answered: “ There is a tradition 
among us that, of all creatures that creep upon the earth, 
man is the fullest of sorrow.” 

I left him then, and went towards the house. It was 
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quite dark, and the delightful windows, with their square, 
large panes and true proportions, shone out and made it 
home. The room within received me likea friend. The 
open chimney at its end, round which the house is built, 
was filled with beech logs burning ; and the candles, which 
were set in brass, mixed their yellow light with that of the 
fire. The long ceiling was low, as ceilings are in Paradise. 
And oak was here everywhere also: in the beams and the 
shelves and the mighty table. For oak was, and will be 
again, the chief wood of the Weald. 

When they put food and ale before me, it was of the 
kind that has been English ever since England began, which 
perhaps good fortune will preserve over the breakdown of 
our generation, until we have England back again. One 
could see the hops in the tankard, and one could taste the 
barley, until, more and more sunk into the plenitude of this 
good house, one could dare to contemplate, as though from 
a distant standpoint, the corruption and the imminent danger 
of the time through which we must lead our lives. And, 
as I so considered the ruin of the great cities and their slime, 
I felt as though I were in a sort of fortress of virtue and of 
health, which could hold out through the pressure of the 
war. And I thought to myself: ‘ Perhaps even before 
our children are men, these parts which survive from a 
better order will be accepted as models, and England will 
be built again.” 

This fantasy had not time, tenuous as it was, to 
disappear, before there came to that room a man whose 
gesture and bearing promised him to be an excellent 
companion, but in whose eyes I also perceived some light 
not ordinary. He was of middle age, fifty or more, his 
hair was crisp and grey, his face brown, as though he had 
been much upon the sea. He was tall in stature, and of 
some strength. He saluted me, and, when he had eaten, 
asked me if I also were familiar with this inn. 

“Very familiar,” I said; “and, since I can enter it at 
any hour freely, it is now more familiar to me even than the 
houses that were once my homes. For now-a-days we, we 
who work in the State and are not idle, must be driven 


from one place to another ; and only the very rich have 
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certitude and continuity. But to them it is of no service ; 
for they are too idle to take root in the soil.” 

“ Yet I was of such blood,” he said; “‘ and there is in this 
county a home which should be mine. But nothing to-day 
is capable of endurance. I have not seen it, though it is 
not ten miles from here, since I left it in my thirtieth year ; 
and I too would rather come to this inn, which I know as 
you know it, than to any house in England; because I am 
certain of entry, and because I know what I shall find, and 
because what I find is what any man of this county should 
find, if the soul of it is not to disappear.” 

“You then,” I answered (we were now seated side by 
side before the fire with but one flickering candle behind 
us, and on the floor between us a Port just younger than 


the host), ‘you then come here for much the same reason 
as do I?” 


“ And what is that ? ” said he. 

“Why,” said I, “ to enjoy the illusion that Change can 
somewhere be arrested, and that, in some shape, a part at 
least of the things we love remains. For, since I was a 
boy and almost since I can remember, everything in this 
house has been the same; and here I escape from the 
threats of the society we know.” 

When I had said this, he was grave and silent for a 
little while ; and then he answered : 

“It is impossible, I think, after many years to recover 
any such illusion. Just as a young man can no longer think 
himself (as children do) the actor in any drama of his own 
choosing, so a man growing old (as am I) can no longer 
expect of any society—least of all of our own—the gladness 
that comes from an illusion of permanence.” 

“‘ For my part,” I answered in turn, “I know very well, 
though I can conjure up this feeling of security, that it is 
very flimsy stuff ; and I take it rather as men take symbols. 
For though these good people will at last perish; and 
some brewer, a Colonel of Volunteers as like as not, will buy 
this little field, and though for the Port we are drinking 
there will be Imperial Port, and for the beer we have just 
drunk something as noisome, and though thistles will grow 
up in the good pasture ground, and though, in a word, this 
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inn will become a hotel and will perish, nevertheless I 
cannot but believe that England remains, and I do not 
think it the taking of a drug or a deliberate cheating of 
oneself to come and steep one’s soul in what has already 
endured so long because it was proper to our country.” 

‘“‘ All that you say,” he answered, “is but part of the 
attempt to escape Necessity. Your very frame is of that 
substance for which permanence means death ; and every 
one of all the emotions that you know is of its nature 
momentary, and must be so if it is to be alive.” 

“Yet there is a Divine thirst,” I said, “for something 
that will not so perish. If there were no such thirst, why 
should you and I debate such things, or come here to The 
Lion, either of us, to taste antiquity? And if that thirst is 
there, it is a proof that there is for us some End and some 
such satisfaction. For my part, as I know of nothing else, 
I cannot but seek it in the nature of my home, and in the 
tradition of my blood.” 

But he answered: “ No; it is not thus to be attained, 
the End of which you speak. And that thirst, which 
surely is Divine, is to be quenched in no stream that we 
can find by journeying, not even in the little rivers that 
run here under the combes of home.” 

Myself: ‘ Well then, what is the End?” 

He : “I have sometimes seen it clearly, that when the 
disappointed quest was over, all this journeying would turn 
one to be but the beginning of a much greater adventure, 
and that I should set out towards another place where every 
sense should be fulfilled, and where the fear of mutation 
should be set at rest.” 

Myself : “No one denies that such a picture in the 
mind haunts men their whole lives through, though, after 
they have once experienced loss and incompletion, and 
especially when they have caught sight a long way off 
of the Barrier which ends all our experience, they recognise 
that picture for a cheat ; and surely nothing can save it? 
That which reasons in us may be absolute and undying ; for 
it is outside Time. It escapes the gropings of the Learned, 
and it has nothing to do with material things. But as for 
all those functions which we but half fulfil in life, surely 
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elsewhere they cannot be fulfilled at all? Colour is for the 
eyes, and music is for the ears; and all that we love so 
much comes in by channels that do not remain. 

He: “Yet the Desire can only be for things that we 
have known ; and the Desire, as you have said, is a proof of 
the thing desired, and, but for these things which we know, 
the words ‘joy’ and ‘contentment’ and ‘ fulfilment’ would 
have no meaning.” 

Myself : ‘*‘ Why yes; but, though desires are the strongest 
evidence of Truth, yet there is also desire for illusions, as 
there is a wakening demand for things attainable, and a 
demand in dreams for things fantastic and unreal. Every 
analogy increasingly persuades us, and so does the whole 
scheme of things as we learn it, that, with our passing there, 
shall also pass speech and comfortable fires and fields and 
the voices of our children, and that, when they pass, we 
lose them for ever.” 

He: “Yet these things would not be, but for the mind 
which receives them ; and how can we make sure what 
channels are necessary for the mind? And may not the 
mind stretch on? And you, since you reject my guess at 
what may be reserved for us, tell me, what is the End 
which we shall attain?” 

Myself : “‘ Sa/va Fide, I cannot tell.” 

Then he continued and said: “I have too long con- 
sidered these matters for any opposition between one 
experience and another to affect my spirit, and I know that 
a long and careful enquiry into any matter must lead to 
opposing conclusions ; but, for my part, I shall confidently 
expect throughout that old age which is now not far from 
me, that, when it ceases, I shall find beyond it things similar 
to those which I have known. For all I here enjoy is of 
one nature ; and if the life of a man be bereft of them 
at last, then it is falsehood or metaphor to use the word 
‘ eternal ’.” 

“You think, then, that some immortal part of us is 
concerned not only with our knowledge but with our every 
feeling, and that our final satisfaction will include a sensual 
pleasure : fragrance, and landscape, and a visible home that 
shall be dearer even than are these dear hills ? ” 
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‘“‘ Something of the sort,” he said, and slightly shrugged 
his shoulders. They were broad, as he sat beside me staring 
at the fire. They conveyed in their attitude that effect of 
mingled strength and weariness which is common to all who 
have travelled far and with great purpose, perpetually 
seeking some worthy thing which they could never find. 

The fire had fallen. Flames no longer leapt from the 
beech logs; but on their under side, where a glow still 
lingered, embers fell. 

Hirarre BeELioc 
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OBODY can say that Mr. Lucas has not written a 

complete book. These two bulky tomes, I had 
almost written ‘ tombs,” contain all that is mortal of poor 
Lamb. He lies buried in them, or under them, as if he had 
been an Archbishop of Canterbury, or the hero of a hundred 
fights. It is hard to think of ‘“‘ Lamb the frolic and the 
gentle” behind so heavy alock and key. Lighter treatment 
would have been more becoming to him. His puns are 
fitter for duodecimos. He said little, and did less, that 
required exhaustive analysis. Scotsmen, as we know, took 
him literally. Mr. Lucas takes him biographically, puts a 
pin through him, and exhibits him in his museum. To 
Mr. Lucas it never occurs that what the soldier said is not 
evidence, Anyone who said anything about Lamb is called 
as a witness, and then cross-examined to his credit, or dis- 
credit, as the case may be. Lamb would have been bored 
to death with it all. He would have sung “ Heigh diddle 
diddle, my son John”, and asked to see the gentleman’s 
bumps. Yet it would be very ungrateful to find fault with 
Mr. Lucas and his methods. Another Life of Lamb after 
this there could hardly be. But, if there were, Mr. Lucas 
has provided the materials for it. With humble reverence, 
and patient toil, he has dug up and arranged every conceivable 
detail about Lamb’s progress from the cradle to the grave. 
All lovers of Lamb, all who keep on the first of April the 
festival of the human race, have reason to thank this untiring 
inquisitor for the facts which his researches have laid bare. 
We all know the Shakespearean enthusiast who wrote a paper 


1 The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. Two volumes with 50 
illustrations. London: Methuen & Co., 1905. 
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on the question whether the husband of the nurse in Romeo 
and ‘fuliet, God rest his soul, was really a merry man, or 
whether his widow was deceived into thinking so by affec- 
tionate partiality for his memory. None of us have for- 
gotten that George Dyer, after calling on Lamb at Islington, 
walked out of his friend’s house into the New River. But 
here is a photograph of Colebrooke Cottage, with the river 
running in front of it as natural as may be, and nothing left 
out, except George himself. Even if Lamb had invented 
the whole story, the illustration would be none the worse 
for that. The bust of Samuel Salt, the Bencher to whom 
Lamb’s father was clerk, is no less appropriate than decora- 
tive. For if there had been no Samuel Salt, Lamb might 
never have gone to Christ’s Hospital; and if he had not 
gone to Christ’s Hospital, he might never have known 
Coleridge ; and if Coleridge had not asked him: “ Have you 
ever heard me preach?” he could hardly have replied : 
“* l’ve—n—never heard you d—d—do anything else”. Mr. 
Lucas has left no stone unturned. He has neglected no 
indication. He has deserted no clue. He is not merely 
Lamb’s biographer, but his scientific historian. At the 
same time, his tact and sense and judgment, his sound taste 
and good feeling, his devotion to Lamb and suppression of 
himself, make his book really delightful, and more precious 
than the most ambitious of critical estimates. 

Although Lamb has been dead more than seventy years, 
there are thousands to whom he seems a familiar friend. 
Ever since he died, within a few months of Coleridge, his 
popularity has been growing. The mighty poet, with the 
deep harmony and rich magic of his glorious verse, sits on 
an unapproachable throne, too god-like not to be worshipped, 
scarcely human enough to be loved. The perfect essayist, 
the delicate humorist, who played upon the English language 
as upon an old fiddle, is never far away from the hearts of 
his readers. They cannot make a joke without thinking of 
Charles Lamb, and of how much better he would have 
turned it. Lamb did not always treat the author of Kudb/a 
Khan with reverence. But then he knew Coleridge ; and 
we have the great advantage of not knowing him. Anyone 
would have been the better for knowing Charles Lamb, who 
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brought out all that was good in people, and kept back all 
that was not. Enough, and more than enough, has been 
made of Carlyle’s splenetic outburst, which may well claim 
the charity of oblivion. Mr. Lucas does well to remind us 
that Carlyle also called Lamb “ humane, ingenuous, pathetic, 
sportfully much enduring.” After all, it would be difficult 
for the staunchest Agnomaniac to beat that. Thackeray’s 
“Saint Charles” falls far short of it. Mr. Lucas discusses 
Thackeray’s meaning at some length. It does not seem to 
me very obscure. Most men’s practice falls lamentably 
short of their professions. Lamb’s professions fell laudably 
short of his practice. Unselfish, uncomplaining, tender- 
hearted, affectionate, faithful, and sincere, he loved to hold 
himself out as flippant, frivolous, self-indulgent, mischievous, 
and heartless. Hypocrites abhorred him. Pharisees thanked 
God that they were not like him. He didn’t care. He 
lived for his sister, for his friends, for his books, laughing at 
all pretence of superior merit, doing those little nameless 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love which are the best 
portion, even of a good man’s life. He was not much given 
to religious observances, or to formality of any kind. But 
he had a Master. At the end of a long conversation on 
‘“* Persons one would wish to have seen”, which ultimately 
led to Stratford-on-Avon, Lamb said: “There is only one 
other person I can ever think of after this. If Shakespeare 
was to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet 
him ; but if that Person was to come into it, we should all 
fall down and try to kiss the hem of his garment.” It was 
seldom indeed that Lamb let himself go like this. He was 
no Methodist; and he inclined to scoff at clerical and ecclesi- 
astical pretensions. He sometimes said what in other people 
would have been profane. One fervent admirer, Alfred 
Ainger, late Master of the Temple, was distressed by this 
trait in him. But it was his hatred of humbug, his objection 
to what Sterne called “the wagging of the beard”. His 
delicious drollery never gave pain. He was as full of Chris- 
tian charity as an egg is full of meat. From theology he 
had the same sort of aversion that he had from mathematics, 
with the added feeling that it lowered higher things. 

The Preface of this book, enlarging the title, promises 
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a Life of Charles and Mary Lamb. But indeed it is 


impossible to separate them. In the whole region of 
biography, there is no more beautiful example of sacrifice 
than Charles Lamb’s devotion to his elder sister. Mary’s 
mental derangement, which led her early in life to kill her 
own mother, would have ended in Bedlam, or worse, if 
Charles had not solemnly undertaken the care of her, and 
fulfilled it loyally until he died. She was never again 
violent ; and, when she was herself, her literary gifts were 
only less remarkable than her brother’s. But she was 
always liable to recurrent fits of insanity ; and, when they 
occurred, he would take her quietly to her place of seclusion. 
He never made a grievance of it, or seemed to feel the 
burden. He never boasted of doing his duty. He did it 
as if it had been the most natural thing in the world, always 
disclaiming any sort of pretence, religious or moral. He 
could not remember life without Mary, who was by ten 
years his senior ; and, though they agreed that she ought 
to die before him, she survived him for thirteen years. 

Our earliest story of Lamb is connected with Mary. 
When she was taking him through a churchyard, he said : 
““Mary, where are the naughty people buried?” Here 
perhaps Mr. Lucas assumes too little intelligence on the 
part of his readers. For he tells them that the churchyard 
in question was “ filled with testimonies to the virtues of the 
dead,” and that the incident must have occurred after Lamb 
had learnt to read. From neither conclusion is it possible 
to dissent. But perhaps in an age of scant leisure there are 
some things which may be taken for granted. That Lamb 
would be happy at school, is perhaps another of them. 
Christ’s Hospital was rough in his time; and the boys did 
not fare sumptuously every day, or any day. Lamb, 
however, managed to enjoy himself, as his own charming 
descriptions in E/ia are quite enough to prove. Of his 
easy-going master he has left one of those perfect descriptions 
which no one else could write. 

“Matthew Field belonged to that class of modest Divines 
who affect to mix in equal proportion the gentleman, 
the scholar, and the Christian; but, I know not how, the 
first ingredient is generally found to be the predominating 
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dose in the composition.” The type of clergyman thus 
depicted is, perhaps fortunately, obsolete ; and Dr. Hawtrey 
of Eton was too accomplished a scholar to sit for the 
portrait. But in one respect there was a perfect sympathy 
between Field’s pupil and himself. There never lived a 
truer gentleman than Charles Lamb; and the story of 
his proposal to Miss Kelly, the actress, all told in three 
letters, is one of the prettiest in the world. When Lamb 
contemplated matrimony, he never thought of leaving 
Mary, who had nothing to do with Miss Kelly’s reason 
for refusing him. The only revenge he took on Miss Kelly 
was to write her a half-humorous letter, craftily designed to 
spare her pain, and to pay her in public, as a dramatic critic, a 
compliment of which any woman might be proud. “She 
is in truth,” he wrote for the Examiner, “not framed to 
tease or torment even in jest, but to utter a hearty ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’; to yield or refuse assent with a noble sincerity. 
We have not the pleasure of being acquainted with her ; 
but we have been told that she carries the same cordial 
manners into private life.” 

Such manners as Lamb’s are not to be learnt at Christ’s 
Hospital, or any other school. Among his school-fellows 
the most famous is, of course, Coleridge. Equally congenial 
to Lamb, perhaps in some respects more congenial, was the 
witty Charles Valentine Le Grice, who, when asked to say 
grace, enquired whether there was not a clergyman present, 
and, being assured that there was not, ejaculated heartily : 
“ Thank God.” Le Grice might have remembered Benedick, 
for he became a clergyman himself. No one understood 
Lamb better, as his picture of his old friend’s wit, quoted 
by Mr. Lucas, is sufficient to show. “It did not sharpen 
the arrows of satire, it did not grin with a provoking 
malice, it did not thirst for reward, it did not cater for 
vanity, it did not live on adulation. It was his own quiet 
possession and delight.” Some of Lamb’s puns, if regarded 
as made for display, are execrable. But they are made for 
amusement. Like their author, and Horace, circum precordia 
ludunt. They appeal rather to the heart than to the head. 
Only a good man could have made them; they are so very bad. 

Mr. Lucas has, I think, told at length, for the first 
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time, the awful tragedy of Lamb’s life. Even at the distance 
of more than a century, it seems indecent to dwell on such 
a horror as involuntary matricide, or upon the haunting 
demon which always lurked behind the sweet reasonableness 
of Mary Lamb. It is the highest praise of Mr. Lucas to 
say, as can be said with truth, that he neither avoids the 
miserable subject nor says of it one jarring word. The 
event brought out the best side of Coleridge, whose private 
conduct and personal character were otherwise very different 
from Lamb’s. At the end of a letter which Lamb justly 
called “‘an inestimable treasure,” Coleridge wrote: “I 
charge you, my dearest friend, not to dare to encourage gloom 
or despair. You are a temporary sharer in human miseries, 
that you may be an eternal partaker of the Divine Nature. 
I charge you, if by any means it be possible, come to me.” 
There and then Lamb, at the age of twenty-two, took upon 
himself the sole responsibility for his afflicted sister during 
the remainder of his life. He discharged it so long as he 
lived himself, not grudgingly or of necessity, but from the 
simple goodness of his heart. To be praised for it he would 
have regarded as an insult. Coleridge and Lamb, like 
Coleridge and most other people, afterwards quarrelled. 
The immediate occasion was a lofty remark of the 
philosophic poet: ‘ Poor Lamb, if he wants any knowledge 
he may apply to me.” Lamb did apply with a venge- 
ance. He wanted to know whether the higher order of 
Seraphim Illuminati ever sneered, and whether the Vision 
Beatific were anything more or less than a perpetual repre- 
sentment to each individual Angel of his own present 
attainments and future capabilities, somehow after the 
manner of mortal looking-glasses, reflecting a perpetual 
complacency and self-satisfaction. This information Cole- 
ridge might, Lamb thought, obtain for him in Germany, 
whither he was going with the Wordsworths. After that 
incident, Coleridge was to Lamb an Archangel a little 
damaged ; and his metaphysics were “only his fun.” Yet 
there was no man on earth for whom Lamb had a higher 
admiration ; and, during the last few months of his own 
life, he would repeat to himself, with a mournful cadence : 


“* Coleridge is dead.” 
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For Byron, except as a satirist, he never cared. Misan- 
thropy was not in his line; and he used to say that the 
' Vision of ‘fudgment was the only good-natured thing the 
noble poet ever wrote. So far as Lamb had any politics, 
he was a Radical, and in sympathy with his friend Leigh 
Hunt, especially after Hunt had been imprisoned for libel- 
ling the Regent, as if anybody could. Shelley’s poems he 
found “ thin-sown with aught of profit or delight”; and 
he never really appreciated Keats. Wordsworth, though 
he once called him to his face, a “ rascally old Lake Poet,” 
he held in proper reverence ; but his favourites were the 

lizabethan poets, Cowley, and Pope. When he said 
that he wrote for antiquity, he meant that he wrote for 
them. 

Among his contemporaries, Lamb cherished George 
Dyer, whose name he has pickled and preserved in humour. 
“‘ George,” said he, “ writes odes wherein the rhymes, like 
fashionable man and wife, keep a comfortable distance of 
six or eight lines apart, and calls that observing the laws 
of verse.” Dyer was a perpetual dream of enjoyment to 
Lamb. ‘To G. D.”, he told Wordsworth, of all people, 
“a poem is a poem. His own as good as anybody’s, and 
(God bless him !) anybody’s as good as his own ; for I do 
not think he has the most distant guess of the possibility 
of one poem being better than another. The gods, by 
denying him the very faculty itself of discrimination, have 
effectually cut off every seed of envy in his bosom.” Lamb 
clearly thought that the lack of envy was well worth the 
loss of discrimination ; and indeed he was not always the 
most discriminating of critics himself. He did not care 
for the Waverley Novels, though we may well forgive him 
for a fault which, after all, was its own punishment, in 
consideration of his having persuaded Dyer that they were 
written by Lord Castlereagh. ‘There is nothing in m 
pages,” he proudly apprised the “ rascally old Lake Poet,” 
“which a lady may not read aloud, without indecorum, 
which 1s more than can be said of Shakespeare.’ “A line of 
Wordsworth’s is a lever to lift the immortal spirit,” he 
said in a more serious vein, though he did not hesitate 
to tax Wordsworth with stupidity for calling Candide dull. 
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Perhaps Wordsworth desired to prevent the young from 
reading that work ; and feared that to denounce it for 
immorality would have the opposite effect. Lamb could 
not let Wordsworth alone. Though as far as possible from 
sympathising with Jeffrey and the Edmburgh Review, 
the spirit of mischief in him was excited by the self- 
consciousness and self-complacency of the illustrious Excur- 
sionist. ‘* Wordsworth, the great poet, is coming to town,” 
he informed his friend Manning. “ He is to have apart- 
ments in the Mansion House. He says he does not see 
much difficulty in writing like Shakespeare, if he had a 
mind to try it. It is clear that nothing is wanting but 
the mind.” Lamb would never let anything stand in the 
way of his jest. But the “ rascally old Lake Poet” had no 
more sympathetic reader. 

Mr. Lucas is perhaps a little too careful in tracing, or 
attempting to trace, the connection of the Lambs with 
Lincolnshire. Dr. Johnson himself was not a more thorough- 
going, uncompromising Londoner, than Lamb. “ Barry 
Cornwall tells us that, on being asked how he felt when 
amongst the lakes and mountains of Cumberland” (such a 
question would justify any answer) “ Lamb replied, that he 
was obliged to think of the ham-and-beef shop near St. 
Martin’s Lane, in order to bring his thoughts from their 
almost too painful elevation to the sober regions of every-day 
life.” A familiar injunction in the Book of Proverbs might 
be held to account for this particular retort. But alas, 
‘“‘ Leigh Hunt somewhere remarks that Lamb stopped him 
in the midst of a beautiful country lane to point out how 
inferior it was to Wardour Street.”” Lamb was no traveller, 
though he did once go to Paris, and profess to like frogs, 
which the Parisians, to his surprise, called “ green eels.” 
He did not object to the suburbs, because they were con- 
nected with the full tide of human existence at Charing 
Cross. But it is the Temple with which one associates 
him most ; and in the late Master of the Temple, his best 
critic, his spirit seemed at times to move. They were both 
Shakespearean men. Nobody who heard Mr. Ainger read 
Falstaff can ever forget it ; and one can almost hear him 
make the comment which Lamb made on Shakespeare’s 
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anachronistic mention of Aristotle in Troz/us and Cressida : 
“«That’s what Johnson referred to when he wrote— 


‘And panting Time toils after him in vain.’ ” 


Surely one of the happiest quotations ever made. 

Judicious advantage has been taken in this book of 
Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary. Lamb, without meaning 
it, attached to him two literary lawyers. One was Talfourd, 
who became his biographer. The other was Crabb 
Robinson, who never forgot, so to speak, that he himself 
was on his oath. Such an entry as this owes nothing to 
adventitious arts. 


“* May 15th, 1814 :—At the Colliers’. Lamb and 
his sister this evening expressed great kindness towards 
me, and it gave me great pleasure. They indeed 
belong to the very best order of persons. Their moral 
qualities are as distinguished as their intellectual.” 


If Charles and Mary had ever wanted a testimonial, 
Crabb Robinson would have written it for them while 
they were waiting. Talfourd had a different type of mind. 
He sums up the outer Lamb with the “quivering sweetness” 
of his face, in a single sentence. ‘ Deep thought striving 
with humour, the lines of suffering wreathed in cordial 
mirth, and a smile of painful sweetness, present an image 
to the mind it can as little describe as note.” Lamb, as 
is well known, did not keep silence on his own failings. 
The Confessions of a Drunkard, though preposterously 
exaggerated as applied to himself, would hardly have been 
written by a water-drinker. Drunkenness did not tell 
much against a gentleman when the nineteenth century 
was young. But Lamb’s excess was not so much con- 
vivial as consolatory. He smoked as well as drank, too 
much at times; and one day he wrote, with emphasis : 
“ This very night I am going to /eave off tobacco!” Then 
he added, with one of his inimitably characteristic touches : 
“Surely there must be some other world in which this 
unconquerable purpose shall be realised.” ‘ An unconquer- 
able purpose” is an immortal phrase. Whether Lamb ever 
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did leave off tobacco is doubtful. He certainly never left off 
gin ; but on this subject I prefer the manly indignation of 
Mr. Birrell in Odzter Dicta to feeble and apologetic excuses. 


“Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind; darken the 
lives of all who have to live under your shadow, rob 
youth of joy, take peace from age, live unsought for, 
die unmourned, and, remaining sober, you will escape 
the curse of men’s pity and be spoken of as a worthy 
person. But if ever, amidst what Burns called ‘social 
noise,’ you so far forget yourself as to get drunk, think 
not to plead a spotless life spent with those for whom 
you have laboured and saved; talk not of the love of 
friends or of help given to the needy; least of all 
make reference to a noble self-sacrifice passing the love 
of women. For all will avail you nothing. You get 
drunk—and the heartless, and the selfish, and the lewd, 
claim the privilege of pitying you, and receiving your 
name with an odious smile.” 


I can add nothing to that passionate protest, except that 
Lamb, often as he apologised for his faults, never claimed 
credit for any of his virtues. He rather tried to conceal 
them, except when the concealment would have done injury 
to others. He had a much keener sense than more ortho- 
dox persons possessed, of the harm done to religion by 
connecting it with unfairness or intolerance. Southey,-like 
Johnson, was loth to admit that a freethinker could be a 
good man. ‘One of the most candid, most upright, and 
single-meaning men,” Lamb wrote to him, “was the late 
Thomas Holcroft. I believe he never said one thing and 
meant another in his life; and, as near as I can guess, he 
never acted otherwise than with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to conscience. Ought we to wish the character false 
for the sake of a hollow compliment to Christianity ?” 

Lamb had the art, if art it be, of compressing into a 
single sentence whole volumes of sermons. But the 
great sermon was his life. His humour is irradiated with 
the sheer goodness which turned his duties into pleasures. 
He even fished George Dyer out of the water, though he 
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never allowed him to forget that he had fallen into it. A 
better friend than Lamb it would be difficult to imagine. 
He could have cheered almost any sorrow, and lightened 
those he could not cheer. How the deaths of those he 
loved affected him, he has told, as only he could tell it, in a 
letter to Wordsworth. Wordsworth was always a tempting 
subject for fun. Few, indeed, are the fools who have not 
laughed at his poetry ; and even Lamb, the exact opposite 
of a fool, could turn him into ridicule, when he himself was 
in the mood. But the real Wordsworth, the great immortal 
part of him, was as far beyond the reach of criticism as the 
depths of the Pacific are beyond the reach of a storm. 
Byron understood nothing in him that was worth under- 
standing. Therefore he gibed and sneered. Lamb wrote 
to him with the simple seriousness which is the unconscious 
tribute, not of admiration, but of reverence. 


“ Deaths overset one,” he confided to Wordsworth, 
after the death of his own brother John, “and put one 
out, long after the recent grief. Two or three have 
died within this last twelve months; and so many 
parts of me have been numbed. One sees a picture, 
reads an anecdote, starts a casual fancy, and thinks to 
tell of it to this person in preference to every other— 
the person is gone whom it would have peculiarly 
suited. It won’t do for another. Every departure 
destroys a class of sympathies. There’s Captain Burney 
gone! What fun has whist now? What matters it 
what you lead, if you can no longer fancy him looking 
over you? One never hears anything, but the image 
of the particular person occurs with whom alone, 
almost, you would care to share the intelligence. Thus 
one distributes oneself about ; and now, for so many 
parts of me, I have lost the market. Common natures 
do not suffice me. Good people, as they are called, 
won't serve. I want individuals. I am made up of 
queer points ; and I want so many answering needles.” 


Wordsworth was different. His mind to him a king- 
dom was. In society he was nothing. When he withdrew 
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into himself, the inspiration came ; and he wrote like the 
Spirit of Nature, “ whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns.” To the man of the world it was a stumbling-block. 
To the Edinburgh Review it was foolishness. But Lamb 
understood it very well. 

To write of Lamb’s humour, is almost an impiety. One 
feels like a housemaid destroying cobwebs in dusting a 
room. Yet it had quite a common side. For Lamb was 
alone among really great humorists in loving, not only puns, 
but even practical jokes. His best, or worst pun, at least 
in these volumes, was suggested by Talfourd. Lamb said 
he would like to see the witnesses against Queen Caroline 
at supper. ‘‘ You would not sit with them?” exclaimed 
the horrified lawyer. “Yes,” said Lamb, “I would sit 
with anything but a hen or a tailor.” This, however, was 
surpassed by Theodore Hook, when Lamb proposed that 
they should run round the garden at Colebrooke Cottage. 
“No,” quoth Hook, “I can outrun no one, except the 
constable.” Practical jokes belong, as a rule, to the class 
of crimes which exclude their perpetrators from decent 
society. But Lamb’s genius came out, even in a quarter so 
unpromising as that. He had, as we all have sometimes, 
to meet a minor poet, whose verses he was invited previously 
to read. Like most imaginative persons, Lamb had a good 
memory, and, when the poetaster arrived, was prepared for 
him, even to the point of quotation. But he had also 
extemporised a little preface. ‘That reminds me,” he 
would say, “of some verses I wrote when I was very 
young,” and then would follow the other gentleman’s lines. 
The victim was so meek, that Lamb went further, and 
claimed to have written the opening lines of Paradise Lost. 
This was more than the votary of the Muses could bear in 
silence. He had “ allowed his own little verses to be taken 
without protest ; but he could not endure to see Milton 
pillaged.” Success could not have been more triumphant ; 
and not the worst part of the story is, that the minor poet 
comes rather well out of it. The definition of a practical 
joke not having been authoritatively settled, one may be 
permitted to include in the category Lamb’s solemn ex- 
planation : “I always call my sister ‘ Maria’ when we are 
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alone together, ‘ Mary’ when we are with our friends, and 
‘Moll’ before the servants.” His remonstrance with the 
doctor who addressed some medicine to “ Miss Isola Lamb ” 
is certainly practical enough, and too delicious not to 
quote. “Emma Isola” was the name of the Italian girl, 
afterwards Mrs. Edward Moxon, whom Charles and Mary 
Lamb adopted. 


“No such person is known on the Chase Side,” 
wrote Lamb, who was then living at Enfield ; “and 
she is fearful of taking medicines which may have 
been made up for another patient. She begs me to 
say that she was born in Jso/a and christened Emma. 
Moreover, that she is Italian by birth, and that her 
ancestors were from Isola Bella (‘ Fair Island’) in the 
kingdom of Naples. She has never changed her name, 
and rather mournfully adds that she has no prospect 
at present of doing so. She is literally I. Sora; or 
single at present. Therefore she begs that the obnoxi- 
ous monosyllable may be omitted on future phials—an 
innocent syllable enough, you'll say, but she has no 
claim to it. It is the bitterest pill of the seven you have 
sent her. When a lady loses her good name, what is to 
become of her? Well, she must swallow it as well as 
she can, but begs the dose may not be repeated.” 


In a still more fanciful mood, he wrote to his friend 
Bernard Barton, a banker’s clerk, and a Quaker, on the day 
after the execution of Fauntleroy for forgery. 


“You think it impossible that you could ever 
commit so heinous an offence. But so thought 
Fauntleroy once ; so have thought many beside him, 
who at last have expiated as he has done. You are as 
yet upright. But you area banker, at least the next 
thing to it. I feel the delicacy of the subject ; but 
cash must pass through your hands, sometimes to a 
great amount. If, in an unguarded hour—but I will 
hope better. Consider the scandal it will bring upon 
those of your persuasion. Thousands would go to see a 
Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent to the fate 
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of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the 
effect it would have on the sale of your poems alone, 
not to mention higher considerations.” 


The best of Lamb’s humour is, of course, in E/ia, which, 
as he observed, is an anagram of “a lie.” The literal truth 
rather bored him. He liked to get round it, and put it in 
another way. A “matter of fiction man,” he once called him- 
self ; and fiction was to him more real than fact. Although 
he went regularly, though late, to the India House, he lived 
in literature, from Shakespeare to John Woolman, from the 
classics to the Lake poets. He has confessed his perplexity 
when a fellow-passenger on a coach asked him what he 
thought would be the value of the shops in Cheapside. 
“Tf,” he says, pensively, “the man had asked me, what 
song the sirens sang, or by what name Achilles went when 
he hid himself among women, I might have hazarded a 
wide solution.” But it is a far cry from the Symplegades 
to Cheapside. Christ’s Hospital had not taught Lamb to 
dispense with translations. It was the “full proud sail ” of 
Chapman’s “great verse” that wafted him, as it wafted Keats, 
through Homer. But he wore the garb, if not the clothes, 
of the ancients. 

Lamb had not much good to say of the India House 
during the thirty years of his bondage there. Yet in the 
ten years of his freedom, he often missed the old chains ; 
and his essay on Superannuation isa sad one. Sad, indeed, at 
bottom, his whole life was, and sadder as he grew older. His 
sister, to whom he had sacrificed everything, slowly failed 
in mental power, and became less, rather than more, of a 
companion. His own writing, if possible, improved ; but 
his fame was chiefly posthumous. While he lived, and 
long afterwards, it was confined to the initiated. It is now 
conterminous with English literature. Beyond that it is 
not likely to go. He disclaims writing for posterity ; and 
posterity persists in reading him. He certainly never 
thought of writing for the foreigner ; and to translate him 
adequately into any other tongue would require a genius not 
unlike his own. The end of his life, though sad, was very 
beautiful. ‘ Her rambling chat is better to me,” he wrote 
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of Mary, “than the sense and sanity of this world.” The 
perfect unselfishness of his devotion was, in the end, its own 
reward. Lamb had no more expectation than his contem- 
porary Jane Austen of a permanent place among the British 
authors of the nineteenth century. Even now, those to 
whom a sense of humour has, by the inscrutable wisdom of 
Providence, been denied, look puzzled and uncomfortable 
when either name is mentioned. The two knew nothing 
of each other ; and, except humour, they had nothing in 
common. The position of each is now unassailably secure. 
Miss Austen, a classic perfect in her kind, had no poetry in 
her. She scarcely knew what it meant. The poetic vein 
in Lamb was not less deep, nor less genuine, because it 
seldom found a metrical expression. The O/d Familiar Faces 
is, of course, famous. A few sonnets are well-known. Mr. 
Lucas has picked up some odds and ends. But it is by his 
unmetrical poetry, by his prose which never becomes 
prosaic, that Lamb lives. With sound judgment, Mr. 
Lucas quotes from The Popular Fallacy : ‘ That we should rise 
with the Lark, a specimen of Lamb at his best. I will 
quote from the quotation : 


“In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we con- 
tract political alliances with shadows. It is good to 
have friends at Court. The abstracted media of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spiritual presence 
upon which, in no long time, we expect to be thrown. 
We are trying to know a little of the usages of that 
Colony, to learn the language and the phrases that we 
shall meet with there, that we may be the less awkward 
at our first coming among them. We willingly call 
a phantom a fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of 
their dark companionship. Therefore, we cherish 
dreams. We try to spell in them the alphabet of this 
invisible world ; and think we know already how it 
shall be with us. Those uncouth shapes, which, while 
we clung to flesh and blood, affrighted us, have become 
familiar. We fall attenuated into their meagre essences, 
and have given the hand of half-way approval to 
incorporeal being. We once thought life to be some- 
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thing ; but it has unaccountably fallen from us before 
its time. Therefore we choose to dally with visions. 
The sun has no purposes of ours to light us to. Why 
should we get up?” 


Few passages in Lamb remind one more clearly of his 
master in style, Sir Thomas Browne ; and yet few are more 
characteristic. Behind all Lamb’s humour, except when 
he is forcing himself to be gay in self-defence, there is a 
back-ground of melancholy. The “doubtful doom of 
human kind” haunted him, as it haunted Virgil, despite 
intervening centuries and revolutions of faith. He was not 
of the earth earthy. The “spiritual presence” of which 
he speaks, he had already in some degree realised. He was 
far more delivered from the burden of the flesh than the 
mystic Coleridge. It is the airy, fantastic, element in him, 
which makes the process of tracking him from Edmonton 
to Enfield just a little ridiculous. Nobody could have done 
the thing better than Mr. Lucas, with more thoroughness, 
or with less egotism. It is all right, I suppose. Every fact 
connected with Lamb is brought together in these volumes. 
But how Lamb did hate facts! There is a Concordance 
to Shelley ; and yet Cruden sleeps in his grave. Shelley, 
too, and Lamb, are undisturbed by the attentions of 
their votaries. Even Dr. Parr, a Whig of the Whigs, a 
man fanatical in his Whig principles, cannot avenge himself 
upon Mr. Lucas for making him a “sturdy old Tory.” 
This is the only mistake I have observed in Mr. Lucas’ 
book ; and I mention it as the exception which proves the 
rule, a tribute to his general accuracy. His work is final. 
He has written the full, entire, and comprehensive Life of 
Lamb. The tautology is my own. The tribute to Lamb 
is magnificent. If some of Elia’s lovers have a lurking or 
sneaking sense of incongruity about these methodical annals 
of an unmethodical life, and think how Lamb would have 
1-1-I-laughed at the idea, they must also feel that, when every 
extra glass has been set down on the wrong side of Lamb’s 
account, the balance on the right side is beyond human 
calculation. 

HERBERT PAvL 
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SOME WAGNER LETTERS’ 


AGNER’S Letters to Mathilde Wesendonck are of 

great interest, not only to his admirers, but to all who 
are curious about the inner life of genius. They are a 
record of the most intimate feelings and reflexions of this 
extraordinary man during the years of his ripest production : 
the years when he was composing Tristan and already 
meditating Parsifa/. And they throw a flood of light 
upon the mood out of which grew the most remarkable 
and perfect, if not the greatest, of his works. The Wagner 
of these letters is the Wagner of Tristan: a Wagner 
curiously different from him who conceived, though not 
from him who completed, the Ring. Wagner began life as 
a political revolutionary ; and his Siegfried is the hero of 
action in the world. The forging of the sword, the killing 
of the dragon, the defiance of Wotan, and the passing 
through the fire—all express the triumph in time of will 
and force, and herald a regenerated world. But the com- 
position of Siegfried was interrupted, during the years 
with which we are concerned, for that of Tristan and 
the Mezstersinger; and the tetralogy, when it is resumed, 
ends in a world-catastrophe. 

This reversal—for such it appears to be—of the original 
intention of the drama, is referred to and explained by the 
poet himself, in an interesting letter to Roeckel. He has 
been puzzled and perplexed, he writes, by the fact that 
he cannot maintain in his drama the tone of victory and 
triumph ; but the discovery of Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
has explained the mystery. For it has taught him that 


1 Richard Wagner an Mathilde Wesendonck: Tagebuchblatter und Briefe, 
1853-1871. Berlin: Alexander Duncker, 1904. 
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the essence of the world is tragic. The will can never 
be satisfied. It is necessarily involved in self-contradiction ; 
and peace and deliverance is to be found only in renuncia- 
tion. This is the truth which his genius had divined, 
while his intellect was still preoccupied by optimistic 
conceptions. Hence the difficulty of which he had been 
conscious. He had meant to bless the life of will; but the 
truth had compelled him to curse instead. This is the 
mood in which he created Tristan, and the origin of which, 
in his personal life, is vividly expressed in these letters to 
Frau Wesendonck. For this mood he finds a form in the 
religion of Buddha and the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
He insists upon renunciation, upon escape from the world. 
Active life has no significance for him, save as a spectacle. 
Whatever significance there is lies behind and beyond. 
“‘ Man disquieteth himself in a vain shadow.” Everything 
temporal is illusory. Reality lies elsewhere. 

Where, then? It is here that Wagner parts company 
from his teachers. He has accepted from them the worth- 
lessness of life ; but he does not accept their way of escape. 
Buddha, and after him Schopenhauer, teach, as the way of 
deliverance, the annihilation of the will to live. Wagner, 
on the contrary, preaches its affirmation in one single 
intense, and passionate mode. ‘“ Renounce,” he says, “ the 
life of the world, with all its temporal ends, its pursuit 
of wealth and power, its business, politics, and pleasure. 
But take in exchange an eternity of pure passion, a passion 
that is not the love of God, nor the love of humanity, but 
the love of man for woman, and of woman for man.” 
Renunciation, on this view, leads, not to annihilation but 
to ecstasy ; and death to the world is a Liebes-Tod, a birth 
into love. There is the paradox of the poem, and still 
more of the music of Tristan, a paradox so frankly expressed 
in the concluding words “ Unbewusst-Hoechste Lust !” 

Nothing, of course, could be more remote from the 
spirit either of Buddha or of Schopenhauer ; and of this 
Wagner seems at times to be aware. In an interesting 
passage of one of these letters he writes: “I have recently 
been reading again Schopenhauer’s great work ; and this 
time he has stimulated me in the most extraordinary way 
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to enlarge, and, in one point, to correct his system. The 
matter is one of the utmost importance; and it was 
perhaps reserved for my peculiar nature, at this particular 
epoch of time, to gain an insight which could not be revealed 
to any one else. The problem is, to demonstrate a discovery 
which no philosopher, not even Schopenhauer himself, 
has made—namely, the way of salvation, of the complete 
appeasement of the will, by love; and that, not abstract 
love of humanity, but a love which springs from the root 
of sex-love, of the attraction between man and woman.” 
Thus, while retaining Schopenhauer’s pessimism as to the 
life of the world, he points, for the cure, not to annihilation, 
but to a transcendent form of experience. He thus, he 
thinks, has filled up, in a satisfactory way, a gap in the 
master’s philosophy. Nothing can be less likely than that 
Schopenhauer would have accepted such a rectification. 
But we are concerned now with the poet, not with the 
philosopher ; and in this idea of a fusion of renunciation and 
passion we have the intellectual key to the drama of Tristan, 
and perhaps to the close of the Rg. 

The idea, however, being transcendent, could give no 
peace to aman who still continued to live. Like all prophets 
and philosophers, Wagner was caught in the coils of the 
world he condemned. The very fact that he was an artist, 
while it gave him his insight, involved him also in the 
tangle of temporal relationships, and shut him out from the 
deliverance he sought. Buddha, he says, was quite right 
to forbid art ; for the life of the artist is incompatible with 
that of the saint. For an artist must express himself ; and 
to express himself he needs leisure and freedom from sordid 
cares. But those things can only be wrung from the world 
by the methods of the world ; and thus, he writes: “I am 
doomed, with self-contempt in my heart, perpetually to 
be overcoming misunderstanding—which I feed myself— 
distress, annoyance, need, merely that I may express what 
I see, and can never be.” ‘The effort he must put forth, if 
he is to have his works produced, he describes as a kind of 
martyrdom. It involves “ taking upon oneself, even to the 
point of succumbing, all the consequences of the affirmation 
of will . . . . subduing the world, belonging only to it, 
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permitting it to betray, torment, humiliate, annihilate, in 
order that I may penetrate its conscience. I say to it, as 
Jesus said to his disciples at the Last Supper: ‘ You know 
only the milk of my doctrine ; now you shall learn its blood. 
Come and drink, that I may be in you.’” This parallel of 
himself with Jesus will not surprise those who know what 
Wagner thought of his own mission. He is convinced that 
he has a revelation to offer, of which none but himself is 
capable ; and it is this idea that sustains him in the almost 
intolerable task of bringing his works before the world. 
Such, in brief, is the kind of picture of himself which 
Wagner has drawn in these letters.) Much might be said 
as to its accuracy and completeness as a representation of the 
real man. But, to get a true impression of Wagner, the 
view presented in this correspondence would have to be 
supplemented from all the other sources, a task beyond the 
possibilities of areviewer. Meantime, however, the attitude 
here represented suggests a very wide and pregnant philo- 
sophical issue. In Wagner, as he depicts himself, the East 
and the West spiritually meet ; or, at least, Indiaand Europe 
meet. And that meeting is one of the signs of our time. 
Can these civilisations really re-act upon one another ; and, 
if they can, with what result? Europe stands for the active 
life, for the significance of Time, for faith in attainable 
temporal ends. Its creed is the affirmation of will; it 
welcomes strife for the chance of victory, in spite of the 
price to be paid in pain and defeat. To it war, industry, 
science, pleasure, intensely matter. It does not want to 
escape ; it wants to conquer, and to conquer in and by 
Time. But India is the antithesis of all this. It sees no 
significance in temporal processes or temporal aims. The 
whole history of Europe—past, present, and to come—is to 
the Brahmin sage mere illusion. ‘To escape from life, not 
to better it, is his end; to negate, not to strengthen and 
clarify the will. This, as we saw, is also the professed philo- 
sophy of Wagner. But Wagner, after all, isa Western; and 
this comes out, not only in the palpable egotism, ambition, 
and passion for success, which are always contradicting his 
philosophy, but, most curiously and interestingly, in the 
conversion of the Nirvana of annihilation into a Nirvana of 
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intense and human passion. Can this conversion, can any- 
thing, really make a bridge between East and West? Can 
a strenuous pursuit of temporal ends be made compatible 
with a sense that only the Eternal matters? Is the doctrine 
of the perfectibility of the race compatible with that of the 
perfectibility of the individual soul, or, still more, with its 
absorption in the Universal? These are not idle academic 
questions. They are stirring dimly and painfully in many 
forms in many souls. And, on the side of philosophy, it is 
the main interest of Wagner that he raised them, and em- 
bodied them, not in words merely, but in the forms of the 
most passionate of the arts. No one can listen to Tristan 
with intelligence and sympathy, and then emerge into a 
London street, without realising that he is confronted by a 
profound spiritual problem. Whether Wagner had the key 
to its solution, is another matter. He raised the issue ; 
and the issue raised will not easily be forgotten or sup- 
pressed. 
G. Lowes Dicktnson 


POLITICAL HISTORY ' 


T is recorded by tradition that a singular adventure once 

befell Mr. Graham Wallas. That distinguished lecturer 
had been advertised to address an audience on the subject of 
Aristotle’s Politics. When the lecture was over, an in- 
telligent working-man rose at the back of the hall, and, 
after thanking Mr. Wallas for his lucid and instructive 
remarks, enquired, with regard to the advertised title of 
the lecture: “‘What were Aristotle’s politics? Was he 
Liberal or Conservative?” And so, when we see advertised 
a Political History of England, written by a number of most 
distinguished scholars and publicists, our first enquiry is : 
“What are their politics?” Probably the twelve volumes 
will not be all of a piece in this respect ; but there is not 


1 The Political History of England in Twelve Volumes. Vol. X. 1760- 
1801. By Rev. W. Hunt, President of the Royal Historical Society. 
London: Longmans, 1905. 
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much doubt about the politics of Vol. X., which is first in 
the field, as befits the honours and the distinction of its 
author. It is Tory, true blue; no more and no less than 
some other histories are blue and buff. Of this I should 
be the last to complain. The only way in which history, 
political or other, can be written, is for the author to tell the 
events in the light in which they appear to him; if he 
hides that light, there will be darkness, and no one will see 
what the events were. But, in return, those who think 
differently, must express their differences equally clearly in 
reviews and in rival histories. In that way, and in that way 
alone, can the public be made aware that the politics of the past 
are no less complex, no less wide-branching, no less matters 
of opinion and of ideal, and no more to be comprehended 
in all their aspects by any one mind, than the politics of the 
present. No apology, therefore, is due, even from me, to 
so distinguished a scholar and Churchman as Mr. Hunt, if 
I use the brief space at my command, not so much to 
praise his clear, accurate, and useful chronicle of the events 
of the period, as respectfully to point out where Liberals 
differ from him in their judgment of those events. The 
public is certain to appreciate at its high value the advantage 
offered it by this series, and this volume ; and most upper- 
class readers will find the politics of this volume in con- 
sonance with their own. 

There are two periods of grave dispute covered by this 
volume—those of the American and the French Revolutions 
respectively. 


Mr. Hunt writes (p. 145): 


“In England every war gives an opportunity to 
some vain and foolish persons for condemning their 
own country and showing sympathy with its enemies. 
So it was in 1775. Wilkes, then Lord Mayor, and 
the Livery of the City, tried to force the King to 
receive on the throne a petition which declared that 
an attempt was being made to establish arbitrary 
power in America.” 


Now I think so good an imperialist as Mr. Hunt appears to 
be, should rather hold that, before the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence in 1776, the Americans were not our “ enemies ” 
but our “ fellow-countrymen.” A civil war was being 
waged ; and it was universally recognised that, if the King 
triumphed by arms in America, his system of personal 
government would be fastened securely and permanently upon 
Old England as well as upon New. A House of Commons 
and a House of Lords, neither of which was elected by 
the people, gave the King a working majority of place- 
men and bribed senators. King and Parliament together had 
proved themselves, in the days of the Wilkeite agitation, a 
power strong enough to defy the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of the country. If they had emerged with the prestige 
of victory from the trans-Atlantic war, the King and the 
oligarchical Parliament could have completed the work of 
repression which they had begun in the previous decade, 
silenced the Press, put down the Dissenters and the Whig 
Lords, stifled by force the nascent movement for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and made the Anglo-Saxon world no 
less subject to absolute power than the French, the German, 
and the Italian. Where then in the globe would either 
liberty or democracy have found a footing? Government 
by an oligarchy of Church-and-State Tories may seem a 
desirable consummation to Mr. Hunt ; but he might find 
excuse for ‘vain and foolish persons” who think that 
England is not a mere fetish, but stands for an ideal of 
liberty, where many different sorts of people and ideas are 
allowed to grow in the protecting atmosphere of a free 
Press’ and a popularly elected Parliament. Nay, even such 
a Conservative as Burke, who deprecated any change towards 
a popularly elected Parliament, was terrified at the prospect 
of the tyranny which must have resulted in England from the 
victory of the royal forces in America. Where Burke, not 
to mention the Pitts, feared the establishment of tyranny 
and repression, we may be sure that there was something to 
fear, and that Fox had good cause to rejoice at the result of 
Saratoga. To rejoice at the result of Saratoga was one 
thing; to have rejoiced that the war ever came about would 
have been quite another. But when once the war had to 
be fought to a finish, some one had to win. That being so, 
I rejoice that it was the Americans who won ; because I 
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do not see how, if it had been the English, liberty would 
have survived in the world. This is a fairly common opinion 
to-day ; and is not regarded as unpatriotic now. Why then 
should it have been unpatriotic for Fox to have thought it 
then? If it is right now, it was right then. 

Similarly, in Mr. Hunt’s treatment of the conduct of 
the Foxite Whigs and of the Radicals in the time of the 
French Revolution, it is clear that he does not understand 
what they were trying to do, or what their service to 
England was. He sees only their faults, which I readily 
admit. But he does not see their virtues. He has studied 
the sources as regards the Foxite Whigs, though with 
singularly little understanding ; but I may be permitted to 
doubt how deeply he has studied the democratic and reform 
movement among the middle and lower-class Radicals. I 
see nothing, either in the text or the bibliography, about 
Cartwright or Wyvill. A bibliography for a history of the 
years 1780-1800 that does not include the Wyvill Po/itical 
Papers, Conway’s Paine, or the Life of Major Cartwright 
(not to mention the Place manuscripts), is, I confess, suspect 
tome. Surely, too, it is by examining the State Trials that 
we must judge how far the lower-class democratic move- 
ment was seditious. Mr. Hunt (p. 335) seems to class all 
of it as being merely seditious. Nothing less aristocratic 
than Grey’s Friends of the People will pass his muster. Surely 
this is no less misleading than it would be to say that there 
was no sedition at all. 

We must distinguish. In the Radical movement begun 
in the ’eighties and carried on in the ’nineties, of which 
Mr. Hunt has not attempted to give the internal history, we 
find the germs (not only of much folly and some little 
Frenchifying) but also of that movement which created the 
national will for reform, and caused its triumph in the 
nineteenth century.! 

And what of Fox and the alliance which he brought 
about between the aristocratic Whig Party and that 
Radical movement? To Mr. Hunt, Fox is merely a 
factious and unpatriotic orator, in whose “ character” 

1 It is significant (p. 329) that Mr. Hunt has nothing but praise for 
Burke’s Reflections, and nothing but scorn for Paine’s Rights of Man. 
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“generosity ’ was a “ redeeming trait’ ’ (p. 403). That, and 
perhaps some other “ redeeming traits,” enabled him to 
carry over his aristocratic acquaintances to ally themselves 
with the low Radicals. Nothing but love of Fox could 
have accomplished such a miracle. And what was the 
result of that astonishing alliance? The result was, after 
forty years in the wilderness, a Party which carried the 
first Reform Bill through the unreformed House of 
Commons without a civil war or a revolution. The love 
of the memory of Fox presided over that great act of 
national common-sense. But for Fox, the nineteenth 
century would have seen all the privileged on one side, 
securely entrenched in a unanimously Burkeite House of 
Commons, and all the unprivileged on the other. Fox 
married the old Whiggery to Radicalism ; and the child 
was Liberalism. No wonder, then, that Mr. Hunt dislikes 
him. But I would as soon be ashamed of the name of 
Fox as of the name of Gladstone. England is the land of 
Fox as well as the land of Pitt ; and it was not the Tories 
alone who built the country that belongs to us all. 
G. M. TREVELYAN 
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